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Alaine Larmer, 


—* hoes and cultivators bright 
with use till haying demands the exclu- 
ive attention of the farm help. It has 
been 3 grand season in which to keep the 
mastery over the weeds. Olean culture 
should be the watchword. 


The region west of the Mississippi, 
jrought-stricken last year, is specially 
favored in 189. Abundant rains have 
iessed the land and bountiful crops of 
cormare now considered assured. In a 
gction east of the river in Indiana, IIli- 
pois and Ohio, a severe drought has cut 
down the crops. 

Prof, Morrow of Illinois, a recognized 
sock authority, in commenting on the 
cw that will give a good flow of milk 
and yet is of the beef type, holds that 
“the man who says he prefers a good de- 
gee of merit in both directions is not 
necessarily an idiot,’’ as som would 
have us Suppose, 














Iftuberbulosis contains a pressing liv- 
ing issue, doubtless the wide awake 
japers will continue to talk about it. 
The public are the final judges of what 
the papers shall publish.—_N. E. Farmer. 

Maine settled the tuberculosis business 
years ago, and settled it well. There is 
po call for a discussion of the matter 


here. “Give us a rest.”’ 


There has been an unusual amount of 
barn building and barn repairing this 
season. These improvements are seen 
inevery direction. The protracted dis- 
cussion of plans that has been going 
on through our columns for several 
months, has been read with much in- 
terest, and has afforded suggestions to 
builders and to others contemplating 
the same later on, that could not fail to 
beof advantage, and which we have the 
evidence, have been appreciated. 








The Cornell experiment station has 
been canvassing the northern and west- 
em fruit districts of New York witha 
view to learning the varieties of straw- 
terries most in favor with the growers of 
that section. The old Wilson, so long 
ad widely popular as a market berry, 
received the endorsement of the largest 
number of growers as the best all around 
strawberry. Next in order were the 
Crescent, Bubach and Haverland. The 
Crescent was pronounced most produc- 
tive, and the Michel the earliest. These 
estimates do not differ widely from the 
sanding of the varieties named among 
growers in this State. 


EXPERIMENT STATION WORK. 


Although frequent bulletins are issued 

ftom the experiment stations, giving to 
the public the results of work carried on, 
jet the extent and the importance of that 
work, we fear is not appreciated by 
those for whose special benefit it was 
stituted as fully as its importance 
vould warrant. Knowledge is power 
whatever direction it is applied, and 
wwvhere more than with those who have 
todeal with the soil. The growing of 
plants, the feeding of animals and the 
tandling of products and their manipu- 
ition into more desirable forms have 
been and still are full of mysteries and 
wertainties, a knowledge of which is of 
"st importance to those having that 
York in charge. These stations are de- 
wloping knowledge and establishing 
facts in this connection. 

Although the work the stations are 
‘gaged in is necessarily slow and can 
wer be hastened, yet when we stop to 
lek over the ground and measure the 
Mogress made and the work accomp- 
lished in the time since they were 
ganized and started out with 
their experiments, the results will 
found much to their credit. And, 
0, large measure of this experiment- 
tion has a direct application to the 
"ery day business of the common farm- 
®. It is not for science that these inves- 
gations have been carried on, not for the 

nefit of the institution, nor for knowl- 
tige in the abstract. It has been that 
am and file of the farmers may more 

igently and therefore more success- 
fully conduct their operations. 

Consider for a moment the progress 
7 has been made in a knowledge of 
dea ttnies of fertilization and the 
‘ 'ng of plants; also the composition 

Plants and the development of their 
- a tetas the feeding of animals 
be ® kind and office of fodder consti- 

nts; the production of milk and the 
taking and the handling of its products. 
—_ measure of the advance in 
then gethat has been recently made 

— and in many other directions 
nl might be named is directly the re- 

of station work. The advance in 

Wledge of dairy work alone is worth 


© cost 
of the entire station expendi- 


: —_ important experimental work 
ms tion at Orono has done its full 
on Among the many directors in 
“ x of the different stations no one 
®en better able to comprehend the 
tan _ nature of the work called for 
thie a Professor Jordan, the Director. 
‘rection his work there carried on 

n largely shaped. There is every 
ay ta confidence on the part of those 
am ¢is serving in him and in his 
.’ If not already done, send to the 





HEALTHFUL MILK. 


— 

Some time ago the Maine Farmer, con- 
trary to some of the other agricultural 
papers, took the ground that for pure, 
healthful, palatable milk, the great effort 
called for by consumers and by sanita- 
rians, and sooner or later to be demanded, 
would be for healthful cows furnishing 
the product, and for their proper care 
and food while giving it, rather than for 
sterilization or pasteurization. Fresh 
milk is wanted inits natural state. This 
can be furnished in a healthful form, 
without doctoring of any kind, by 
proper attention to the cows, their sur- 
roundings and their food. This still is 
the position of the Farmer. 

Amidst all of the discussion going on 
about disease in cows, germs in milk, 
and methods of killing them, we are 
pleased to find so well known a writer 
as Prof. Cheesman ready to come out 
and take a stand with us in a plea to look 
to first principles, as he does in an arti- 
cle contributed to Hoard’s Dairyman, 
from which we take the following ex- 
tracts: 

“The need of the hour is Sound milk, 
with a large capital S. Behind sound 
milk is the cow, her shelter and manage- 
ment; and all these imply the dairyman. 
I am very glad to find barn construction 
is a prominent subject of discussion, and 
that so many men inall parts of the 
country are considering it from the san- 
itary standpoint. If milk could be 
brought from the barn free from patho- 
genic germs, and be properly cared for, 
we should have no need of pasteuriza- 
tion, but for some time to come we must 
do something to arrest decay, and to 
protect milk consumers against a possi- 
ble source of disease. 

A few weeks ago I attended a club 
meeting in New York city, and Pure 
Culture of Bacterium Lactis was under 
discussion. The audience was above the 
average of intelligence, and yet to listen 
to the arguments and assumptions pre- 
sented was painful and surprising. If 
the future of the dairy industry depends 
solely on the use ofa pure culture for 
cheese or butter making, then good-bye 
to the dairyman’s occupation, for the 
oleo man can use it as well as we can. 
The superintendent had better take a 
hint from the little bee in its selection 
of food, or from the manufacturers of 
high-grade extracts and perfumes. What 
is the use of the chatter at institutes 
about the value of harvesting good hay, 
corn, and other plants, if we are expect- 
ing pure cultures todo everything for 
us? 

Those who have assisted in chemical 
work, or have witnessed tuberculin tests, 
and taken part in other investigations, 
have often been made sick at heart over 
the reflections induced by the sanitary 
condition of barns. It is a depressing 
fact that many useful animals have been 
killed, whose lives might have been 
spared for a career of usefulness, if only 
they had had a chance to breathe clean 
air, and enough of it, and to bask in the 
sunbeams. 

Since Christmas I have been continual- 
ly confronting new facts which go to 
prove the marvelous power of nature to 
heal and reorganize the delicate and 
undeveloped bodies. 

«< > * * 7 * * * 

If Dr. Babcock and Prof. Russell can 
extend their work to barn studies of 
food and management for the purpose of 
evoking the higher view of cattle hy- 
giene, they will increase our indebted- 
ness. When milk is marked absolutely 
free from taint, is high flavored and 
palatable, no other food can gain in 
favor so fast, an@ certainly no other 
form of animal food can be produced so 
cheaply. It is a farmer’s problem, and 
offers his greatest opportunity.” 


CANTON GRANGE OUTING. 


Canton grange, together with its friends 
had a field day outing on Saturday, 15th, 
at the pleasant home of their associate 
members, F. W. Coolidge and wife, 
North Livermore. The day was one of 
June’s lovliest, and the hills of old Liver- 
more never were greener, nor did the 
farm houses located on and among them 
ever appear more inviting. Brother and 
sister Coolidge gave a granger’s welcome, 
warm and true to all hands. A large and 
happy company assembled. A large 
delegation was present from North Jay 
Grange, also members from Norland 
grange, East Livermore and Turner 
grange. The forenoon was spent inform- 
ally. At noon a basket dinner was par- 
taken of under the shade trees, with 
coffee and Jemonade, furnished by mine 
host. In the afternoon, music by the 
grange choir; short addresses by mem- 
bers of the order and by visitors, supple- 
mented with the reading of some admir- 
able selections by the ladies, filled the 
time very pleasantly. Canton grange is 
prospering, both in good works and in 
numbers. They are about to start in the 
erection of a fine hall. 


HAYING. 


As the hoes grow dull from their com- 
pleted work, the scythes must be sharp- 
ened for the hay field. So there is no 
time for a vacation to the active farmer 
during the busy months of summer. 
Seed time, hoeing and haying shut into 
each other without a break. Grass is a 
week earlier than the average, and will 
begin to call for attention next week. 
There is a good crop in Maine, thick 
and tall. But good tools, strong teams, 
with systematic handling, will put it 
under cover in short order. It is sur- 
prising how quickly, and with what few 
men, the hay harvest can now be done. 

By the way, what have our hay mak- 
ers to say about hay caps? Theoreti- 
cally they appear to bea good thing; 
have been written up for years, are not 
costly, yet rarely are they seen to whiten 








farmers,'it seems, are not using them. 
What is the'reason? They caught on to 
the mower,’horse rake and horse fork 
readily enough. Why not the hay caps, 
if the good thing claimed? Who will 
explain it? 


“BLACK CATERPILLAR.” 


We recently received the following 
note from our friend, Seward Dill: 

I send you a package to-day contain- 
ing the black caterpillar. They may be 
common in Maine, but new to me here. 
They are on the poplar trees. If anew 
insect or caterpillar, please give the 
name in the Maine Farmer, and much 
oblige, Very truly yours, 

SEWARD DILL. 

Soquel, California, June 10. 

We at once sent the package to Prof. 
Harvey of the State College, who favors 
us with the following racy reply: 

Editors Maine Farmer: Your postal 
card and the package came to hand yes- 
terday. The so-called box consisted of 
two flattened pieces of pasteboard, from 
between which, from the ends, pro- 
truded fragments of the larve of some 
insect. Upon opening the package we 
found a veritable insect hash, composed 
of fragments of insects, together with 
small pieces of the food plant. We were 
ready to endorse your statement that 
they came from California, or even to 
believe they had been around the world. 
We have scolded so much about how 
insects should be sent for examination 
that it has become a chestnut. We 
would feel inclined to throw all such 
packages into the waste basket if. it 
were not for the hereafter. The here- 
after is sure to come in the way ofa 
sharp repremand for not giving atten- 
tion promptly to packages sent. In 
many cases such packages never come to 
hand. They get crushed in the mail, 
the enclosed insects crawl out in the 
mail sacks, and the postmasters throw 
them away, as they are justified in 
doing. Last season several letters were 
received, but the packages never came 
to hand. We always write the sender, 
giving the fate of the package, and 
mildly suggest how a package should be 
sent, and that he better send again. 
Many send no notice with the package, 
and only put their name on the box, or 
sometimes do not do even this, expect- 
ing me to divine their name. We would 
be pleased to be credited with such ex- 
traordinary powers, if they were not 
superhuman. When it is remembered 
that there are hundreds of thousands of 
insects, it requires no common knowl- 
edge to name them correctly under the 
best of circumstances, especially when 
they are uncommon. I could tell neigh- 
bor Jones’ “yaller dog,’ or Brown’s 
“old sorrel mare,”’ if I saw them halfa 
mile away, but there would be difficul- 
ties attending their identification from 
the fragments of hair, flesh and epi- 
dermis after they had passed through a 
sausage mill. It becomes indeed an 
exact science when one has to familiar- 
ize himself with the specific character 
of the scales and hairs and epidermis of 
insects to determine them. In the 
present case it happens that the insect 
is a large, familiar species, and that the 
fragments of the food plant are deter- 
minable, and we are reasonably sure 
that we have to deal with the larve of 
the familiar 

Mourning Clook Butterfly, 
Vonessa Antiopa (Linn). 

This species feeds upon the elm, 
willow, cottonwood, balm of Gilead, 
birch and linden. The specimens re- 
ceived from California, so far as we 
could judge from the fragments of the 
food plant, were feeding upon cotton- 
wood, or some related species of the 
willow family. In Maine this species is 
quite abundant upon the elm. At this 
writing one can see the larve quite fre- 
quently crawling about, seeking places 
to hybernate. 

DESCRIPTION. 

The perfect insect is a beautiful 
butterfly, expanding two and a half 
to three anda half inches.’ The wings 
are a beautiful purplish or reddish 
brown color, bordered by a yellowish or 
buff band, within’ which is a row of 
violet blue spots: The fall brood hy- 
bernates, so we frequently see this butter- 
fly, with faded and tattered wings, flying 
early in spring. The eggs are pale 
yellow, and ribbed, and are deposited 
in clusters of a dozen or more upon the 
stem, near the petioles of the leaves of 
the food plant. The larve, when ma- 
ture, are one and three-fourths inches 
long (those sent were about two-thirds 
grown, we should think), black, dotted 
with white, the back marked by eight 
bright brick-red spots, and the segments 
armed with long, black, branched spines; 
head black, rough and tubercled. The 
larve are’ gregarious, and have a for- 
midable appearance, as seen in bunches, 
feeding. They sometimes occur in such 
profusion on the willows and elms as to 
cause the branches to droop with their 
weight, says Harris, and the long, leaf- 
less branches bear evidence of their 
voracity. Thére are two broods, one in 
July and a second later, which hyber- 
nates. We have the hybernating butter- 
flies in March and April, the first brood 
in August, and late in the fall the 
hybernating brood. One tinds these 
butterflies in the winter about wood- 
piles, rubbish, and other places. 
REMEDIES, 





they can readily be removed by hand. 
If in great numbers, spraying with Paris 
green:could be resorted to. The larve 
and pup@ are subjected to the depreda- 
tions of small parasitic insects. From 
one pupa we have reared as many as a 
hundred and fifty minute ichneumons. 
Yours truly, F. L. HARvVeEy, 
Entomologist for the Me. Ex. Station. 
Orono, June 20th. 





THE NEW ENGLAND OF TO-DAY. 





It is Being Regenerated by the Grange. 

Miss Ellen D. Larned of Thompson, 
Conn., inthe New York Independent says, 
as a lifelong resident of a rural district, 
with some especial facilities for observa- 
tion, she can write onthe subject with 
some assurance. This condition of de- 
cadence she claims is strictly limited to 
farming districts remote from railroads 
and villages, left one side by change of 
business centre, and does not apply to 
the New England rural districts as a 
whole, because she maintains that even 
to-day New England’s cities and manu- 
facturing centres draw their chief ex- 
ecutive and working forces from the 
rural district. 

As tothe assertion that the New Eng- 
land farmer has “‘given up his Puritan 
faith, church going and Sabbath keep- 
ing,’ Miss Larned calls attention to the 
two elements living in New England in 
earlier days. There wasa strong anti- 
Puritan minority, free religionists and 
non-religionists. 

And Miss Larned says that’ while the 
sons of industrious, energetic church 
members have carried their churches and 
institutions all over the land, descendants 
of this alien class have been far more 
likely to stay at home. From her per- 
sonal knowledge she says that a great 
majority of farmers and families in her 
section, that abstain fram church going, 
are connected by birth or marriage with 
this anti-Puritan element, while descend- 
ants of former church members are 
building up churches elsewhere. 

Among the helpful influences now at 
work among the rural classes, Miss 
Larned places first the bands of home 
missionaries, helping maintain public 
worship in feeble chu.vhes, also State 
Bible societies, supplemented by the 
voluntary services of Christian young 
women, going out as bright, healthy, 
consecrated, live ‘Endeavor’ or ‘‘King’s 
Daughter.” 

“And for social and mental stimulus 
comes the Grange,”’ says Miss Larned. 
“It is difficult to over-estimate the influ- 
ence of this modern institution in rural 
New England. Extending to remote and 
partly depopulated towns, it reaches the 
very classes that most needed help. The 
discouraged farmer and his toilful wife, 
living almost beyond the reach of civiliz- 
ation, are thus brought into constant, 
familiar intercourse with other grangers. 
Isolated and scattered families are 
brought together in one household. 
Their meetings are reported as most 
delightful and profitable. Their pro- 
gramme includes recitations, essays and 
discussions upon farming matters and 
other important questions, music, games 
and social intercourse. Nothing was 
ever devised that took such hold upon 
our young people of both sexes. Matri- 
mony is facilitated. A better class of 
young men are induced to say at home 
and follow farming. The farmer’s life 
is every way enriched and broadened by 
the influence of the Grange.” 

And so we have hope even for darkest 
New England. She has indeed borne a 
great strain in the loss of native popula- 
tion and the introduction of foreign ele- 
ments. She hasa heavy problem yet to 
face. These foreigners who work her 
mills and pick up her abandoned farms 
are to be assimilated and made over into 
loyal American citizens. But she recog- 
nizes the situation, and strives in some 
degree to meet it. However great the 
outflow and influx, New England will 
never cease to be New England. Her 
institutions, her ideas, her modes of 
working are too deeply rooted. May we 
not hope that renaissance will follow 
partial decadence, and the new elements, 
rightly directed, add new. strength an 
vitality. , 


THE TOMATO—HISTORY AND USE, 


My knowledge of the tomato is a conse- 
quence ‘6f the nature of my occupation, 
for, as'‘@ grower of garden seeds, I have 
had very much todo with the tomato, 
and have watched with much interest its 
miraculous developement as a food pro- 
duct. 

My grandfather was the first in the 
United States to growit commercially 
for seed, and my firm since its introduc- 
tion has since been continuously the 
largest producer of tomato seed in 
America. 

De Candolle, the French botanist, 
states that possibly the tomato is Ameri- 
can in origin. He says no mentiom of it 
is make by any early writers of China, 
Japan or the Asiatic nations, and writers 
of those countries have always attributed 
its origin to America. 

Humboldt states thatthe tomato was 
cultivated in Mexico as far back as the 
earliest records of that country, but the 
first Mexican botanists do not mention 
it, and the statement of Humboldt is to 
be doubted. 

The first botanical authors of Brazil 





plorers of Peru refer'to the tomato as a 
curious fruit of that country. Conse- 
quently, it seems to be correct that it is 
a native of Peru, and for two hundred 
years subsequent to the discovery of 
Peru the tomato was known as the Pomi 
del Peru. 

Since those early days, like other wild 
vegetable growths, it has, no doubt, 
vastly extended its regions of natural 
growth, for it is found wild to-day in 
Brazil, Argentina, Chili, Peru, Mexico, 
and up to California; in fact, it is found 
almost wherever the wild potato is found, 
but it has never been found in the 
crudest or roughest development of form 
under which we know it, its wild shapes 
being but small developments of the egg 
shape and currant. 

The tomato belongs to the order So- 
lane, of which the tobacco, the egg plant 
and the potato are all members, and all 
of which are American in origin. 

The tomato family is divided into three 
species: First, the esculentum, produc- 
ing large, irregularly formed, furrowed 
fruit, divided by intervening partitions 
into several cells. From this form is 
thought to have been derived nearly all 
of the present varieties under cultivation, 
it being the first form introduced. Sec- 
ond, the pyriforms, producing a small 
olive, or pear shaped fruit, containing 
two cells. Third, the cerasiforme, pro- 
ducing a small, round, two-celled fruit. 

The tomato was introduced into 
Europe in 1596, a few years after the po- 
tato, but while the potato quickly ob- 
tained a prominent place among escu- 
lents, the tomato was at first as slow in 
becoming popular as it has lately been 
phenomenal in the increased quantities 
consumed. 

In 1629 Parkinson, an Englishman, 
wrote of it: “In hot countries where 
they naturally grow, they are much 
eaten of the people to cool and quench 
the heate and the thirste of their hote 
stomachs. They are also boiled or in- 
fused in oyle in the sunne.” 

The tomato as a kitchen garden plant 
was first named ina Philadelphia seed 
catalogue in 1820, and up to 1829 was 
only offered as a single variety under the 
designation tomato, or love apple. It is 
therefore to be inferred that there was 
but one form and color at that date. 

After 1828 the large red and large yel- 
low, half hollow, and rough fruited were 
catalogued. In 1837 the Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society offered its first 
premium for tomatoes, and in 1839 the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
made first reference to the fruit in its 
premium list. Subsequently the size 
and the number gradually increased, till, 
in 1840, there were six sorts catalogued; 
but even then it was used in small quan- 
tities, the majority of people being afraid 
of it because of a general prejudice that 
it produced askin disease. In Johnson’s 
Dictionary of Gardening, revised and ex- 
tended in 1847, the following reference 
was made tothe tomato: ‘There are 
six or seven varieties, between which 
there is not much real difference; the 
common red is equal to any.” 

In Europe it was only used as a gar- 
nish for other dishes, or as a salad, and 
as such continued to be used till about 
1850, when it grew in popular favor, but 
as late as 1866 the writer, when in 
France, could only obtain stewed to- 
matoes, ata first class hotel in Paris, 
after making special arrangements for 
them.— Burnet Landrette. 





PTACTICAL OPINIONS FROM PRACTICAL 
PEOPLE. 


When our patrons at first came to a 
thorough understanding that only good 
cows make money, their notions were 
decisive and highly entertaining. Never 
before in this part of the country was 
there such a time in exchanging, trading 
off and buying in cows. Give me Ver- 
mont men for practical business sense.— 
T. M. Deal, Manager of Franklin Co., 
(Vt.), Creamery. 

Calves dropped in the fall will thrive 
all winter in a warm stable, and the skim 
milk with a little wheat bran and linseed 
meal will make a good ration until Feb- 
ruary. If kept growing nicely they will 
be in fine condition for pasture, and little 
fear may be entertained ofscours. Heif- 
ers raised in this way will drop their 
calves when from 16 to 18 months old. 
Manure from winter dairy cattle is worth 
more than that from dry cows. The 
grain fed during the winter will be more 
than paid for by the increased price of 
butter, so the calves will be clear again. 
—Robert Baird. 

The cow that calves in September will 
yield well all winter; then when grass 
comes it will send her along again for 
awhile, and when she does fail it will be 
in July and August just when you are 
heated and tired out with haying and 
harvest and don’t want to be bothered 
with her—just when the cow is tired and 
hot and worried with flies and only wants 
to stand in the shade and switch her tail, 
and just when the butter brings the low- 
est price in the whole year. I hold the 
same cow is worth $10 more if she calves 
in September than if she calves in April. 
— Mrs. E. M. Jones, Canada. 





Stick to the farm, says Hon. Moses 
Humphrey, President of the New Hi 
shire Board of Agriculture; you can gét 
more out of life on it than anywhere else 
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‘When not abundant, and in reach, 


do not mention it, but all the early ex- 


in the world. 


THE AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL. 


The agricultural school and college has 
passed the experimental stage and taken 
its place as one of the educational factors 
of the country. A young man about to 
select a school, without a design to study 
fora profession, should weigh carefully 
the claims of: agriculfaral colleges, 
whether he intends to make farming his 
cation or not, as the instruction given 
is of a practical nature, which will bea 
help to him in after life. Itis, of course, 
the more important for the young man 
intending to make farming his life work, 
to ground himself thoroughly in the 
science and practice of the vocation, and 
the agricultural school is his opportun- 
ity. There isa demand for more scien- 
tific farming in all its branches; also for 
teachers and writers to disseminate the 
needed instruction, and the school will 
produce them; for at the end of his 
course the graduate goes back to the 
farm imbued with a higher ideal of his 
calling. To his enlarged horizon it has 
risen to the dignity of a learned profes- 
sion; he glories in his work, which in 
turn elevates and glorifies him. He will 
be anxious and ready to help his neigh- 
bors adopt new and better methods, an 
enthusiasm which will have a leavening 
influence. 

The agricultural school has done much, 
and will do infinitely more, to bring 
farming up toits proper plane, a voca- 
tion worthy of the best and most intelli- 
gent effort of scientific minds. The 
teachings of these schools carefully ap- 
plied, will do much toward enabling ag- 
riculture to withstand, if not eventually 
triumph over the depression it is now 
staggering under.—Farm, Stock and 
Home. 


WHAT THE BOYS ARE EXPECTED TO 
LEARN AT DURHAM. 

Hon. Joseph B. Walker, whose interest 
in agricultural education is well known, 
at the dedication of the New Hampshire 
State College, set forth his understand- 
ing of the general character of the edu- 
cation that the college should impart to 
the sons of the farm and of the shop, and 
to the daughters of the State: 

“Tf I understand aright the desire of 
the farmers of New Hampshire, it is that 
such of their boys as may come here 
shall be taught not merely why agricul- 
tural manipulations are necessary, but 
how to conduct them. ’ 

“If I understand aright the expecta- 
tions of the mechanics of New Hamp- 
shire, it is that such of their boys as may 
come here shall be taught not merely 
the composition, strength and adapta- 
bility of materials, but the practical 
shaping of the same in the workshops of 
the college. 

“Tf I understand aright the expecta- 
tions of the women of New Hampshire, 
they are that such of their daughters as 
chance to come here shall be taught not 
only the scientific principles underlying 
their common avocations, but their oper- 
ations by actual practice. 

“If lam right in these expressions of 
my belief, the college and its patrons are 
in accord, and its success is assured.” 











fommunications. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
THE COST OF THINGS. 
BY W. P. A. 

Mr. Editor: , I don’t know whether 
farmers are natural-born fools or not; I 
sometimes think they are, and if so, I 
must be one of them, for farming has 
been my occupation for more than half a 
century. Atany rate, we are too ready 
to give ourselves entirely away. 

What's up now? Oh! nothing partic- 
ular, only the last report from the Secre- 
tary of the Board of Agriculture set me 
to thinking. The cost of things, indeed! 
Why! some of us are so everlasting smart 
that we can produce hay almost as cheap 
as we can harvest it. There are but few 
farmers who can honestly say they can 
afford to raise and sell hay at ten dollars 
per ton. I put the cost of producing a 
ton of hay at from $6 to $9, an average 
of $7.50; one man said from $5 to $10, 
making the same average; one man said 
$12, but the majority, I noticed, said 
from $4 to $5, an average of $4.50. Now 
add the highest and lowest averages to- 
gether, and divide, and we have a me- 
dium average of $6. Now add $3 as a 
conservative estimate for harvesting, and 
it makes $9 as the actual cost of the hay 
stowed away in the barn; and when you 
have sold your hay for $10 delivered, 
you have just $1 as the net profit for 
hauling hay two to eight miles, and 
stowing it away in somebody’s stuffy 
little barn. 

Now if these figures are too high, why 
then, make them just as low as you can, 
and let all the world know that you can 
produce hay for almost nothing, and can 
sell it at less than cost. If hay is not 
selling low enough now, then do all you 
can to make it cheaper. 

I don’t believe any one can afford to 
make and sell butter at less than twenty- 
five cents per pound the year round. I 
notice that the majority of the most 
thoughtful and conservative farmers put 
the cost of making a pound of butter at 
fifteen cents, and the net profit of a good 
cow at about $30 per year. That agrees 
almost exactly with my figures above, 
for a good cow well fed, will make 300 





lbs. of butter in a year, and at 10 cents a 


pound as profit, will make just $30, 
True, the skimmed milk has net been 
accounted for; but take the average cow 
at 200 or 250 Ibs. per year, and add the 
value of the skimmed milk, and the re- 
sult will not vary much from the above 
figures. 

But the point which I wish to make is 
this: suppose we could tell to a nicety the 
cost of producing a ton of hay, a bushel 
of corn or potatoes, a pound of pork, 
beef, butter or cheese, what good would 
it do the producer to let all the world 
know it? No good, but in all probabil- 
ity much harm. 

There are some farmers so wonderfully 
adapted by nature or by Providence, and 
whose circumstances are so favorable to 
their business that they can, undoubtedly, 
produce all the above mentioned things 
very much cheaper than others; now, 
what hurts the whole is the fact that 
some of these fellows boast they can do 
it, and are willing to doit. It reminds. 
me of some stone-cutters; great beef- 
eating, bull-headed and~ bull-necked 
“critters,” who don’t know what the 
word tired means, or what honor or jus- 
tice among mankind mean; because they 
can make from $3.50 to $4.50 per day on 
piece work, they go about boasting of it, 
and when it comes to the ears of the em- 
ployers, as it is sure to do, thereis at 
once a general cut-down in prices. The 
same thing happens when some smart 
girl inashoe factory brags about her 
making from eight to ten dollars per 
week, there is apt to bea cut-down. All 
have to suffer for the folly of the few. 

There is another point to this question. 
Why should the farmer tell—even if he 
knows—the cost of every article he has 
to sell any more than the merchant or 
manufacturer? They frequently say 
they are selling at or below cost, but who 
believes it, except in those rare instances 
where goods are so shop-worn that it has 
to be done, or in a bankrupt sale. If 
farmers wish to become bankrupt, let 
them tell t':e cost of things, and also 
make it as low as possible. 

Black men in Australia wear no cloth- 
ing to speak of, and their food costs but 
a trifle; verily, they can produce wool 
and lay it downin our markets much 
cheaper than we can afford to produce 
the same raw material. Do we wish to 
compete with them? If not, then let us 
keep our own precious secrets or have a 
mark as puzzling as the merchant. 





For the Maine Farmer. 


FRENCH COACH HORSES IN WALDO 
COUNTY 
BY A. 

W.S. Edminster, East Knox, and J. 
O. Whitney, Thorndike, have the two 
pure bred imported French Coach stal- 
lions, Vermilion and Invador. 

Vermilion is 7 years old, stands 16‘, 
hands, weighs 1350 lbs., good style and 


action. ‘Forty sons of the direct ances- 
tors of this horse were owned by the 
French Government, and stood in the 
national harness.”’ 

Invador is dark brown, with small 
star, stands 16 hands and weighs 1250 
lbs.. His owners say: “He is a combina- 
tion of power, elegance and endurance, 
and cannot fail to please the most fas- 
tidious seeker for equine perfection.”’ 
He took two Ist prizes in the one-year- 
old class, three in the two-year-old class, 
and two in the three-year-old class. He 
also took Ist prize at the New York 
State Fair in 1894, in a large class of 
French Coach stallions, 4 years old, or 
more. ‘His sire, Etudiant, belonging to 
the French Government, was in twenty- 
one races, making the phenomenal time 
of 2.40, over sod track and under saddle.”’ 

These horses are used at the unprece- 
dentedly low price of $15 to insure foal. 

The same parties also have the pure 
bred Percheron stallion Montrose 12886, 
recorded with pedigree in the Percheron 
Stud Book of America. Montrose is a 
remarkably fine looking horse of this 
breed, weighing 1500 lbs. 

Mr. Edminster formerly owned a 
Percheron stallion that weighed 1800 
lbs., now owned by E. B. Greeley, Swan- 
ville, and kept for stud service at his 
stable. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
ROAD MAKING. 


BY H, A. SPRAGUE, 

Mr. Editor: I have with pleasure read 
your two or three editorials on road 
making. It is very important to have 
good roads, and very important to have 
them made good early in the season; but 
as the conditions which formerly re- 
quired roads to pass over high hills to 
get near each settler’s house have so 
changed that this is no longer required, 
I think the sooner they are relocated, as 
they surely faust be sooner or later, the 
better. 

Towns can never be expected to do 
this, for several reasons: They would 
never act in unison, and in a majority of 
cases the new roads should cross the 
town lines in places distant from where 
they now cross. The expense would be 
too burdensome on some towns, and too 
light on others. The only way seems to 
be to transfer the duty of making roads 
from towns to counties, or to the State, 
and require by law that a general survey 
be made, This plan would not render 
it necessary to abolish the present system 
of statute labor, though it might be ad- 
visable to do so. 
Charlotte. 
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FAIRS TO OCCUR. . 


droscoggin Agricultural Society—At Liver- 

ae Falls, August 20th, 21st, and 22d. 

Baldwin and Sebago Lake View Park. Asso- 
ciation—At East Sebago, Oct. 8th, 9th and 








10th. . 
Cumberland County Agricultural and Horti- 
cultural Society—At Narragansett Park, 
Gorham, Sept. 10th, 11th, 12th and 13th. 
Epet Gomerees rioulsanel Society—At Hart- 
and, Sept. LOth and . 

East Eddington Farmers’ Club—At East Ed- 
dington, Oct. Ist and 2d. 

Eastern State Fair—At 
Bangor, August 20th, 21st, 22d and 23d. 

Franklin County Agricultural Society—At 
Farmington, Sept. 17th, 18th and 19th, 

Kennebec Agricultural Society—At Readfield, 
Sept. 17th, 18thand 19th. a 

Maine State Pomological Society—With the 
State Agricultural Society at Lewiston. _ 

Maine State Agricultural Society—On their 
grounds at Lewiston, Sept. 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th 
and 6th. 

New England Fair—On Rigby Park, Portland, 

ust 27th, 28th, 29th and 30th. : 

North Aroostook Agricultural and Horticul- 
tural Society—At Presque Isle, Sept. 10th, 
11th and 12th. : . 

Penobscot County Agricultural Society—At 
Old Town, Oct, Ist, 2d and 3d. . 

Ossipee Valley Union Agricultural Associa- 
i Cornish, August 13th, 14th and 
15th. 

Oxford County Agricultural Society—At — 
Sept. 17th, 18th and 19th, 

Scarboro and Cape Elizabeth Farmers’ Asso 
ciation—At Pleasant Hill, Scarboro, Sept. 
17th and 18th. i ; 

Somerset Central Agricultural Society—At 
Skowhegan, Sept. 17th, 18th and 19th. 
(Will the Secretaries of Societies assist us 

in completing the above list? 


Choice Miscellany. 


Maplewood Park, 

















THE FIGHTING SCHOOLMASTER 


A Case Where He Might Have Saved Him- 
self Trouble by Naming Himself. 

“It was not my privilege tobe a 
— of the famous Chris Page, the 

ghting schoolmaster,” said a state of 
Maine man, “but I saw him display 
his qualities once under circumstances 
that caused me to remember him 
gratefully. It happened several years 
after the war that my business took 
me into northern Maine, and I was 
stopping for the night at a country 
hotel situated on a leading route tc 
the lumber woods. It was in the 
autumn, and after supper! sat down 
in the office to enjoy the blazing open 
fire. The prohibition law seemed not 
to have reached that remote district, 
for there was a bar in full operation in 
aside room. A half dozen rough men, 
who appeared to be lumbermen on 
their way into the woods, were in the 
office, snd their frequent visits to the 
bar had made them boisterous. They 
had considerable horseplay among 
themselves, but, for the most part. 
were civil enough to other guests of 
the house. There was one exception, 
a big, muscular fellow wearing a red 
shirt, who was out for trouble ané 
meant to be bad. Seated quietly in a 
corner by the fire wasa tall, lanky 
man, dressed in ministerial black, with 
@ quizzical, smooth-shaven face, wha 
occasionally exchanged a re.nark with 
the landlord. 

“A dapper little drummer traveling 

for a Boston house arrived late with 
his wife, and after supper the two 
‘went into the parlor, which opened 
upon the office, to wait while the land- 
lady got their room ready for them. 
The red-shirted man was talking pro- 
fanely and so loud that his voice 
reached the parlor, and the husband 
Blosed the door between them. Imme- 
-@iately the big fellow kicked the door 
open and ‘threatened to annihilate the 
small drummer if he ventured to close 
itagain. At this point I noticed that 
the tall man in the chimney corner 
‘was looking glum, but he said nothing. 
As soon as possible the little drummer 
got his wifé out of the room into the 
“allway, and they were passing up- 
stairs, when the big fellow, catching 
sight of them, made a remark insult- 
ing to both and started toward the 
husband. He had made but a step 
when up got the tall man. 

“Stop there, my friend!’ he said in 
a tone drawling, but full of business. 
‘Don’t go any further or say another 
word in that lady’s hearing.’ 

“The big fellow turned in astonish- 
ment, then doubled his fists and groung 
his teeth. 

‘“*‘Who in hell are you? he asked. 
‘Do you want anything of me?’ 

“He took a step toward the tall man, 
and in an instant he caught a straight 





And the Awful Fate of A. 


the girl who always told the pearest 
man she exactly agreed with his views. 
“Humph! it’s easy enough for any- 
body to see. Man is the most obsti- 
nate creature in existence; once let 
him get an idea into his head that the 
state wants to force him into matri- 
mony and he will decline to wed Venus 
herself, though she be a daughter of 
all the Vanderbilts into the bargain.” 
“There may be something in that,” 
broke in the girl whose soul was in her 
sleeves; “I once knew a girl who tried 
for two seasons to make an impression 
on the wealthiest man in her set. 
Thinking she had failed she joined a 
society in order to become a member of 
which she was obliged to hold a red- 
hot curling iron in her hand exactly at 
midnight and swear never to marry 
The penalty of breaking her outh was 
to have a lithographed copy of a page 


in her family Bible inclosed with her 
wedding cards.” 

“How perfectly awful!” breathed the 
young woman who never mentioned 
birthdays; ‘‘do tell us what happened.” 
“O, as soon as he found it out he de- 
clared he’d shoot himself if she refuseé 
to marry him, so they just eloped and 
sent out no cards at all.” 

“$tuff and nonsense!” said the girl 
who was preparing an essay on the 
artistic in politics. ‘‘But, seriously, it 
will be much cheaper for a man to pay 
twenty-five dollars a year tax than to 
settle milliners’ and dressmakers’ bills 
every month—and the bachelors arg, 
not going to forget that, either.” 

“Oh, as for that,” gloomily remarked 
the girl whose sou! was in her sleeves, 
“if we are going to wear men’s shirts, 
ties, hats, collars, coats, vests and— 
er, bloomers, a man will soon be able 
to dress his wife-in his own cast-off 
clothes. Besides, who would want to 
live in an old maids’ home, anyhow?” 
“I should,” remarked the young 
woman who never spoke of birthdays, 
“provided the man I had refused be- 
cause he was so stingy had to help pay 
for it.” 

‘“‘There’s one thing sure,” spoke up 
the frivolous girl in the corner, “it’s 
going to make things awfully hard on 
us if that bill does pass. Take, for in- 
stance, the case of the man to whom 
you can't just make up your mind to 
say ‘Yes’ and still less to say ‘No’— 
why, he’ll just take that twenty-five 
dollars a year out of what he'd pay for 
flowers and candy while he was wait- 
ing for you to make up your mind.” 
“True,” said the girl whose soul was 
in her sleeves, ‘but there’s one thing 
we could do: We might get up a young 
‘wwoman’s protective syndicate and keep 
strict account of the men who had been 
once or twice rejected. Then, in case 
they tried to dodge the tax by propos- 
ing to one of us, we might just accept 
and then throw them over. The bill 
makes no provision for broken engage- 
ments, 1 take it.” 

“None at all.” said the girl who was 
preparing an essay on the artistic in 
politics. ‘‘But, as Amy has just sajd, 
the amount of the tax would be de- 


ducted from our perquisites in any 
case. 
feat the bill. 
tion say aye, all opposed—” 


I move we get up a lobby to de- 
All in favor of the mo- 


‘‘Ayel” cried a deafening female 


chorus.—Chicago Tribune. 





A DEADLY WEAPON. 





Montgolfier 
Who Was Thrown Down. 


Agamemnon Montgolfier was sixteen 


—sixteen summers, the novelist would 
say, had rolled above his sunny head. 
But there were late falls and some 
winters. Now the final crushing blow 
had come. 
trampled the affections of a true man 
under 
gleamed at him even now from its lo- 
cation upon the back doorstep, where 


Beatrice Argomaunt had 


foot. Hah! Her cruel note 


he had laid it! 

She had painted a black veil across 
the sky of his young and ambitious 
manhood; she had bletted out the 
great light which led his yearning soul 
outward and upward and onward to 
the realms of ineffable delight; she 


a soaring ambition to the realms of 
finite possibility. His heart, his name, 
his all spurned! 

Frantically snatching a leaf from an 


TO TAX NOBLEMEN. 


Ingenious Idéa Whereby France Hopes to 
Pay Her National Debt. 
French marquises, counts and barons 
are growing as common as asparagus in 
the month of May. Every well-dressed 
man in Paris thinks himself dishonored 
if his buttonhdle is not ornamented 
with a decoration of some kind, or if 
on his visiting card a coronet is not en- 
graved. Never have there been more 
aristocrats in France, than under the 
third republic. 
One of the remarkable things about 
this is that the great majority have no 
right to prefix a title to their names, 
but as the offense is a harmless one no 
serious objections have been raised so 
far by the authorities. On the con- 
trary, itseems as if the government 
were rather inclined to countenance 
titles. Such is the opinion of a learned 
deputy, M. Girault, who, when parlia- 
ment reassembles, intends to introduce 
a bill by which all noblemen shall be 
taxed. 
The tariff will be levied according to 
the rank of nobility selected bya party 
in quest of aristocratic glory. A prince 
will be compelled to pay the maximum 
tariff, a duke will come next on the 
schedule, and all the titles will be sub- 
mitted to an inflexible law, which M. 
Girault has carefully prepared, and 
which is destined to ameliorate the 
financial condition of the nation and 
facilitate in years to come the equilib- 
riym of the budget. 
However revolutionary M. Girault’s 
plan may appear, no one will deny that 
it isa most democratic resolution, for 
a noble title being anything but an 
article of absolute necessity, only 
those with money to spare will have 
anything to pay. It is an original 
method of making the rich bear a 
larger share of the burdens of taxa- 
tion. Without doing this by taxing 
their incomes direct it taxes their titles 
as an article of luxury and as some- 
thing which gives the possessors a cer- 
tain homage in the eyes of the people, 
for which they ought to be willing to 
make compensation. 
“M. Girault’s law, notwithstanding 
its originality,” saysa French writer, 
“has been turned to ridicule in France 
before it has been read for the first 
time in the chamber of deputies. There 
are some who ask if it would not be 
better to organize an immense lottery, 
the grand prize of which would be a 
title of prince and the lesser ones titles 
of lower order. The journey to Rome 
would be avoided, and all titles pos- 
sessed by Frenchmen would be strictly 
national.” 


TRAVELING IN COMFORT. 


Fxperiences of an Old Man Visiting His 
Son in the City. 

The old man had just arrived at his 

son's house from the country. 

“Well, father,” said the boy, ‘I hope 

you came through in the sleeping car, 

as I told you to, and had a good night’s 

sleep.”’ 

The old man smiled a sickly, sarcas- 

tic smile. ‘‘O, yes,” he said, “I had a 

good sleep, first-rate sleep; went to bed 

early.” 

‘Did you wake up during the night?” 

“Only twicet; only went to sleep 

twicet.” 

“Say, father,” said the young man, 

‘*vou’ve got two great bumps on top of 

your forehead. What have you been 

doing?” 

“Them’s the two times I woke up. 

Passed another train both times, an’ 

when I heerd the big engine wh’zzin’ 

by an’ the bell ringin’, I thought ’twas. 

a fire, an’ jumped up slam agin the 

ceilin’.. It’s lucky I was awake one 

time, though.” 

“Why, how so?” 

“The high an’ mighty importer that 

laughed when I ast to goto my room 

early in the evenin’ was sneakin’ off 

with my boots.” 

‘“‘Why, he was only going to shine 

them for you.” 

“O, go ’way,” said the old man. “I 

never ast him to shine ’em. Anyway, I 

took ’em to bed with me after that an’ 


have ye?” 

“I guess I can find a pair for you— 
yes.” 

‘Busted mine tryin’ to put my pan- 


right-hander in his neck that sent him | o]d passbook, he scrawled upon it these } taloons on lyin’ down. Done it though. 


down to the floor. But he was hard, 
and meant fight. He got upon his feet, 
made a rush for his antagonist, and for 
a few minutes there was a fight so 
lively that the two men seemed to fill 
the office. I climbed upon the wood 
box, and the other spectators got be- 
hind the counter or dodged about. But 
it was soon evident that the man in the 
red shirt was getting all the punish- 
ment. Asthe two fought rough and 
tumble, the tall man was so lithe and 
clever that his heavier opponent could 
not land a blow on him or force him to 
a clinch, but was hammered all over the 
room. There were some attempts made 
to separate them, but one peace-maker 
went down ina heap, owing to a tap 
on the jaw from thg tall man’s elbow, 
and the landlord crying peace, was 
sent smash through the door into his 
own parlor, and brought up on the 
floor in the middle of the room, where 
he sat still and waited. 

“The fight ended by Red Shirt get- 
ting jammed in a corner, where he held 
his head down and devoted all his ef- 
forts to saving his face. The tall man 
hit him two or three times where he 
pleased, and then asked: 

“Do you think you'll insult the next 
lady and gentlemen that happen to 
come to a hotel where you are disgrac- 
ing yourself?’ 

“There was no answer, and the tall 
man gave hima thumping blowin the 
face. 

‘“* "You think you will, then?’ he said. 
Thump, thump, came two more blows. 

“‘Pll be d—d if I ever do,’ roared 
the fellow, with a suddenness and sin- 
cerity that were funny. 

***Those are sentiments I approve.’ 
said the tall man. ‘How do you think 
you'd like a drink after your exercise? 
Come up, all hands, to the bar and 
drink with Chris Page to the future 
well doing of a reformed sinner.’ 

* *The devil!’ muttered the big man, 
as he mopped his nose and blinked rue- 
fully out of a pair of swollen eyes 
‘You licked my brother once. Why 
didn’t you say who you were in the 
first place and save us two all this 
trouble? "—N. Y. Sun. 





DISAPPROVE OF THE BILL. 





Why Some Thoughtfol Damsels Consid- 


ered the Taxing of Bachelors a Mistake. 
“What doyou think of the bill to tax 
bachelors?” asked the girl who was 
preparing a paper on the artistic in 
politics. 


“I consider it a direct blow at 


tragic words: 

‘“Woman! The die is casted! The ax 
has failed! The dark cloud of reletless 
fate has clouded the cloudy cloudiness 
of my mental sky still cloudier! Sorrer 
comes apace! Hope dies! Oh, death, 
where is thy stinger? Good-by forever. 
Don’t look for my body, for you will 
never know-where I sleep. Good-by, 
good-by. AGAMEMNON.” 
The note was found by the frantic 
mother of the sorrow-stricken man as 
she was going out of the back door to 
empty a bucket of ashes he had prom- 
ised toempty day before yesterday. Oh, 
the agony of the hours that ensued! 
The creek was dragged, the well 
sounded, the haymow searched and the 
church bells rung. When human hands 
and brains seemed powerless to devise 
further means of advancing the search 
there was a wild cry from the top of 
the woodshed. Wildly the friends and 
neighbors rushed thither, and there, 
pale, cold, stark and seemingly stiff, 
lay all that-remained:of the man whose 
life had been rendered all a blank. 

ln his erstwhile strong right hand 
was clutched the fatal weapon, while 
burnt matches and other surroundings 
told how the weapon had got in its 
work. 

Beatrice was called in to face the 
result of her heartless work. She 
viewed the still form unmoved. Tnere 
were signs of returning animation, but 
she was firm. 

“This ig your work, base, heartless 
creature!” cried the frantic mother. 

**Mine?” retorted she, coldly. ‘“‘Why 
did the poor fool attempt to smoke 
half a dozen of them without stop- 
ping?” 

Poor Agamemnon recovered, but he 
began his seventeenth year in the 
blankness of utter despair.—Cleveland 
Leader. 


Did He Shave or Shake It? 

In a discussion on the factory bill, 
one member, according to a report in 
one of the provincial papers, urged its 
acceptance on the house, in order to 
put a stop to the practice of ‘shaving 
factory boys to death.” During the 
last parliament Ma Gladstone indulged 
one evening in some genial bantering 
of Lord Hartington, and the following 
appeared in one of the ptovincial re- 
ports of the speech: ‘Such is the mod- 
esty of my noble friend that he shaves 
his head. But I must insist upon plac- 
ing upon his head the trown which he 
is entitled to wear.” A reference to 

published in the London 


Sourael shows thet Lord 








»” replied oman Hartington 
a ete ares © did not shave his head, but only shook 
“For mercy sake, why so?” twittered ' it —Macmillan's Magazine 


Got all dressed layin’ flat—boots, pan- 
taloons, coat, collar, necktie—hull bus- 
iness.” 

“Why didn’t you get out of the 
berth to put on your collar and coat?” 
“Wimmin in the cdr. Got a handy 
place where I can wash up, Henry. 
There was a well o’ water in the car, 
an’ I pumped some; but the train was 
goin’ so fast I couldn’t stand up to the 
sink. Say, Henry, what time’s dinner 
ready? I'm so hungry I bin eatin’ my 
whiskers.” 

“Didn’t you get breakfast in the 
dining car, as I told you to?” 

“O, yes,” said the old man. “O, 
yes; but I didn’t want to goit too ex- 
pensive; so [ told the feller I’d just 
take a cup of coffee an’ some buck- 
wheat cakes.” 

“Pretty light breakfast, that’s so,” 
said Henry. 

“Yes,” said the old man, 
breakfast—two pancakes.” 
‘Well, come down stairs, and we'll 
fix up something to eat right away. 
You mustn’t wait for dinner.” 
“Charged me a dollar,” continued 
the old man. “Feller set next to me 
eatin’ grapes an’ oranges an’ oysters 
an’ stewed chicken an’ biled eggs, an’ 
I don’t know what all. When we got 
back in that bedroom car I told him I 
cale’lated that breakfast he et cost 
thirteen dollars. An’ then he told me 
breakfast was one dollar anyway, 
wether you et much or little. You'd 
oughter wrote me about that, Henry.” 

“Well, father, a man can ride pretty 
comfortable nowadays after he gets 
used to it.” said, Henry, as he started 
to lead the old gentleman to the bath 
room for a wash. 

“Oyes, oyes, a man can ride all right 
when he knows how,” replied the old 
man, and the smile lasted until he 
started to wash his face from the fau- 
cets over the bath tub.—Rehoboth Sun- 
day Herald. 


A CHINESE ENTERPRISE. 
Novel Method of Providing Beds for Beg- 


“light 





gars. 

We are more or less interested now- 
adays in China and the Chinese. They 
are a curious people, and their customs 
are so different from those of other 
nations that to us, who are proud of 
being civilized, they sometimes seem 
quite ridiculous. What civilized na- 
tions would provide a regular home 
for beggars, for instance—not as a 
matter of charity, for all civilized peo- 
ple do that, but purely in the line of 
business? Yet the Chinese do ‘this, if 
the following story told by a German 
newspaper is true. According to this 





journal the Kleine Chronic, a joint 
stock company in Peking erected some 


years agoa large building termed Ki- 
mao-fan, or hen-feather-house. It is 
to be used as a night refuge for the 
begging population of the Celestial 
city. A monster feather bed covers 
the whole floor of one of the largest 
rooms. Oldand young, all are admit- 
ted without distinction. Each settles 
down for the night as comfortably as 
he can in this ocean of feathers. At first 
each sleeper received a small blanket, 
but it was found, subsequently, that 
these blankets very soon disappeared, 
being probably appropriated by the 
servants of the establishment, so an 
enormous common blanket, full of 
round holes, through which the beg- 
gars at rest on the feathers can thrust 
their heads for air, was made large 
enough to cover the floor of the whole 
room. In the day time this general 
blanket is drawn up to the ceiling. by 
ropes and pulleys, and at night, when 
allthe company are in their places, it 
is let down, and the beggars have to 
look sharp to get their heads through 
one of the holes lest they runa good 
chance of being suffocated. The same 
in the morning, they must be careful 
to draw their heads out of the hole at 
the first stroke of the tomtom, when 
the blanket is again lifted from, the 
huge nest, lest they be drawn up to 
the ceiling and hanged. — Harper’s 
Round Table. 
ITEMS AND INCIDENTS. 
Why Not You? 

When thousands of people are taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla to overcome the 
weakness and languor which are so com- 
mon at this season, why are you not 
doing the same? When you know that 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla has power to cure 
rheumatism, dyspepsia and all diseases 
caused by impure blood, why do you 
continue to suffer? Hood’s cures others, 
why not you? 





Hood's Pills are prompt and efficient 25c. 
For a short distance a lion or tiger can 
outrun a man and can equal the speed of 
a fast horse, but they lose their wind at 
the end of half a mile at the most. They 
have little endurance, and are remark- 
ably weak in lung power. Their strength 
is the kind which is capable of a terrific 
effort for a short time. It would take 
six men to hold a lion down, even after 
his legs were tied so that he could not 
use his paws. 

Not many business houses in these 
United States can boast of fifty years’ 
standing. The business of Dr. J.C. Ayer 
& Co., Lowell, Mass., whose incompar- 
able Sarsaparilla is known and used 
everywhere, has passed its half-centen- 
nial fand was never so vigorous as at 
present. 

“The Youth’s Companion” tells ofa 
ehurch choir that repeated many time, 
“Oh, turn my pi—,. Oh, turn my pi—, 
Oh, turn my pi—, Oh, turn my pious 
soul to thee.” 

Why throw away so much hard-earned 
money trying worthless medicines, when 
for 35 eents a remedy can be procured 
that will cure coughs, colds, sore lungs, 
and croup? Give ita trial. Adamson’s 
Balsam willdo it. Trial-bottles 10 cents. 
Fifty-eight persons have been: arrested 
in Berlin for criticising the young Em- 
vror’s “War Hymn.”’ Literature must 
be delightful to one who can “jug” his 
eritics. 

Whiskers that are prematurely gray or 
faded should be colored +o: prevent the 
leok of age, and Buckingham’s- Dye ex- 
eels all others in coloring. brown or 
black. 

“T was just giving you the tip” said 
the old ram as he knocked: his owner 
over the bank. 

Rheumatism can’t stop where Minard’s 
Liniment has been thoroughly applied 
and taken internally. This isthe ver- 
dict of all users. 

Mr. Benedict (savagely)-—‘‘No writing, 
no talking,.no smoking. Well is there 
anything. can do without waking the 
baby?” 

Mrs. Benedict—‘‘Yes dear. 
cradle.” 

>If the Baby is Cutting Teeth 


Be sure and use that old well-tried remeuy, 
Mrs. Winsiow’s Syrup for children teething. 
It soothes the ehild, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic and is the best rem- 
edy for diarrhea. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


A man whe was afilicted with: these 
unsightly excrescences, warts, upon his 


Roek the 


had—aye, Beatrice Argomaunt, had | never slep’ another wink. Say, Henry, hands, consoled himself with the thought 
snapped the silken cord which bound | you ain't got an old pair of suspenders, | that while not attractive, they were knob- 


When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
Vrhen she beeame Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 


The farmer who conceals a big stone 
in his load of hay is reminded that the 
weigh of the transgressor is hard. 





D\JELLING BUILT OF TUBES. 





Remarkable Structure Put Up by @ Ger- 

man Inventor—Its Advantages. 
A German inventor has built a house 
of hollow tubes, whose advantages are, 
he says, a constant temperature and in- 
cidentally strength, durability, com- 
fort and beauty, says the New, York 
Sun. He first put up a frame of water 
tubing, allowing continuous circula- 
tion to a stream of water. Around this 
frame he put up his house in the or- 
dinary way. The peculiarity is that all 
floors and ceilings are crossed and re- 
crossed by the water pipes. The water, 
having passed through horizontal tubes 
under the floor and ceilings, passes 
through the vertical tubes until all 
have been gone through. In summer, 
fresh cool water circulates under 
pressure through the network of tubes, 
cools off the walls, and, after having 
run its course, flows ccasiderably 
warmer than when it entered. In its 
course it has absorbed much heat, 
which it carries away. During the 
long and severe winter the water en- 
tering through the basement is first 
heated to nearly one hundred degrees 
and then forced through the tubing. 
Of course much of the heat is left all 
over the house, and at the outlet the 
temperature of the water is about 
forty degrees. The speed of the cir- 
culation of water can be regulated so 
as to allow the fixing of a certain tem- 
perature, which is equal throughout the 
building. 





Don’t be Imposed Upon, 

when you ask for Doctor Pierce’s Gold- 
en Medical Discovery. Go toa reliable 
dealer. He will sell you what you 
want. The ones who have something 
else to urge upon you in its place are 
thinking of the extra profit they’ll make. 
These things pay them better, but they 
don’t care about you. 

None of these substitutes is “just as 
good” as the “Discovery.” That is the 
only blood-cleanser, flesh-builder, and 
oa so far-reaching and so 
unfailing in its effects that it can be 
guaranteed. In the most stubborn skin, 
scalp, or scrofulous affections, or in 
every disease that’s caused by a torpid 
liver or by impure blood, if it ever fails 
to cure, you have your money 





THE PEONS OF MEXICO. 


A Woman Writes Sympathetically of This 
Downtrodden People. 

Personally, I know the peons well. 
I have gone among them, in their own 
places, and J] tried to make their 
wretched existence more *endurable 
sometimes, but they are so poor and 
there are so many of them, that it 
would take a great deal to do any 
good. But they don’t expect you to 
help them; there is a stoical indiffer- 
ence, a submission to fate, about them 
that shows their Indian blood. They 
complain not, for they know it would 
be to no effect. They simply drift along 
in their dreary, poverty-pinched lives, 
asking nothing. They are utterly 
without hove or ambition; the thought 
of the morrow does not disturb them. 
They shrug their shoulders if you 
mention it to them or ask them about 
the future. ‘‘Pues, quien sabe” (who 
knows?) they say. To-day is all they 
can cope with—to-morrow may care for 
itself. 

People—philanthropists—should see 
the places in which the peons live, 
right here, in this very city of Mexico. 
Ihave seen them, and though I have 
seen slums before this I do not think I 
care to be again in the filthy, gloomy, 
pest-stricken parts of this city, where 
they live just like animals. For one 
thing, it is hardly safe to go among 
them too much. They say there are 
some places here, slums, that even the 
native police would rather resign their 
places than go into, and after what I 
have seen, Iam sure that it cannot be 
a matter of wonder. 

It is in these slums that the ‘‘tifo” is 
so horribly fatal. I shall never forget 
last year, when this dread disease was 
spread throughout all the city,emanat- 
ing from the peon slums, when one 
would see in a single day string after 
string of cheap, black street cars—I 
would rather not give the exact num- 
bers—laden with their cheap, black 
boxes, going out to Dolores, the ceme- 
tery. It was certainly a depressing 
sight, one not easily to be forgotten. 
When stricken with the disease they 
ould do nothing, of course, for they 
had no doctors, no medicine, no food— 
nothing. One needs therefore not 
wonder when one reads of the terrible 
work of the typhus and the fearful 
jeath rate during the spring months in 
the City of Mexico. 

Asa rule, I believe that people don’t 
find peons interesting. Well, even if 
you care only for the great ones of the 
earth and the wine and cake of this 
life, you may want to know how the 
other half lives, and wish even a taste 
of the humble tortilla and pulque of 
the Mexican. But if you have any of 
the milk of human kindness in yowand 
are of such disposition as to think 
this self-same peon has a soul just as 
you have and can feel and be miserable 
and bappy if he has onlya tiny chance, 
you might care to study him. Heis 
worthy of it, for, in his own way, he 
stands alone, distinct from any other 
race on earth, descendant as he is of 
the proud old Toltecs and Aztecs, with 
a civilization that makes our boasted 
Anglo-Saxon history seem but a brief 
tale of yesterday. 

The thing that appeals to one most 
in the peon is his peculiar admixture 
of aboriginal and Spanish traits. They 
are the moet stoical, most indifferent 
people, I believe, on earth—that is, the 
Aztec. Take one of these poor, ragged, 
dirty fellows wandering along here 
now im San Juan, barefoot, cold, noth- 
ing to warm him but his old ragged 
tilma, wrapped all around him, and 
muffling wp his face so that only his 
sad, hopeless eyes can be seen—take 
him and torture him, as they did here 
during the frightful days of the perse- 
ecution—burn him with fire, put himon 
the raek, or tear the flesh from him 
bodily—I don’t believe that you could 
make him cry for mercy. Just as his 
Aztec ancestors, he would suffer any- 
thing before that. 

They are fatalists. Whatever comes 
they meet with always the same sad, 
hopeless submission to fate, expecting 
nothing else. Poverty and oppression 
has been their birthrirht since Cortes, 
the brutal; thata change should ever 
come, or that they should rise above it, 
never seems toenter their minds. 

In whatstrong contrast to the Indian 
characteristics come out the Spanish 


traits. The poorest peon among 
them all has a_ real, inherent 
grace and courtesy of manner, 
a dignity and gentleness, that is 


odd and pathetie against a background 
of rags and dirty old tilma and bare 
brown feet. But it is natural to them; 
none of it is “\put on,” as it is so often 
with the Anglo-Saxon. It their 
birthright, and not even the oppres- 
sion of hundreds of years has been 
able to take it away from them. I 
like it myself. It is only this touch of 
romance, old wo1ld grace, that makes 
these poor ones endurable. 

I shall not soon forget being helped 
once over some stepping stones. in the 
Morelos river, down in the hot coun 
try, by a peon. He was clean, thank 
goodness, but he was barefoot, and had 
an old battered straw sombrero and 
ragged cotton clothes. But none of 
the powdered and beruftled and be- 
wigged courtiers of the year of our 
Lord 1600 could have taken me across 
those horrid slippery black rocks more 
carefully, deferentially, or with more 
grace and courtesy than that “tierra 
caliente” peon. If I had: slipped, or 
even got a tiny bit wet, lam sure he 
would have wept! Yes, it was an ex- 
perience, and I like to remember it. 

And, too, how they do enjoy them- 
selves, if you give them even so tiny 
an opportunity! Such a little bit of a 
thing makes them happy—they are 
more like children than anything else, 
so easy are they to please, and so little 
have they to be pleased with. They 
are fonder of music, flowers and chil 
dren than any other people in the 
world, and for thi: reason one cannot 
believe thein wholly bad.—Providence 
Journal. 
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A Parrot’s Memory. 

Parrots are in many respects, no 
doubt, wonderful birds, and to the 
many stories concerning them has to 
be added one from Mayfair. The par- 
ticular bird in question was in the hab- 
it of calling the footman who fed it 
“Jacko,” and the correspondent of the 
Manchester Evening News, who tells 
the story, says that by and by the foot- 
man left the establishment. Years 
passed and he was forgotten. One 
afternoon, however, the parrot suad- 
deuly startled the inmates of 
the house by muttering “Jacko” rap- 
idly and excitedly, as it were, in his 
dreams. Some one had the cyriosity 
to run.to the window and was just in 
time to see a carriage disappearing in 
the distance, on whose box sat Jacko, 
the footman, in all the glory of pow- 
dered hair. The bird, w: > had never 
seen him in the guise before, mus® it 





BABY VS. PIANO. 


A 8tory of Two Neighbors, Flat Living 
and Lively Noises. 

The small woman in the Napoleon 
hat moved up to make room for the 
plump matron in the little Dutch bon- 
net. They hadevidently not seen each 
other for some time, and they didn’t 
seem to mind the other passengers at 
all. 

“So you've left your lovely flat!” 
cried the plump matron. “Why, I 
thought you were so delighted with it 
that you would remain at least a 
couple of years.” 

“Oh, dear, haven't you heard why we 
left?” groaned the small woman. ‘No? 
Well, I suppose not, and I did promise 
Jack not to tell anyone about it—he 
thinks it a joke, the idea! It’s just 
like a man—but you really don’t 
count.” 

“Of course not—of course not.” | 

The other passengers began to look 
interested and move up closer, but she 
never noticed them. 

“You remember those awful people 
in the flat below us, don’t you? She 
was a little woman with a fuzzy head. 
I never could make Jack admit that 
she used a curling iron like other peo- 
ple. He used to say it couldn’t be so 
because her hair was always curled, 
which only goes to show how vain she 
is. And as for that baby of hers—” 

*O, I remember now!” 

“Well, it cried almost constantly 
until it fairly set me wild. Jack said I 
looked like a ghost, and I couldn't 
practice on my piano more than six 
hours a day to save my life. It seemed 
to me that every time I began to play 
it began to cry, and it required all my 
firmness to keep on.” 

“And that was why you actually had 
to move?” 7 

“Yes, indeed; I told Jack I wouldn’t 
stay there another month if they would 
give me the building, and I to)d him to 
tell the agent, too; it would just serve 
him right—but Jack is so soft-hearted 
I doubt if he did it.” 

“] hope that woman was satisfied 
then.” 

“Satisfied? Humph, just wait; the 
day we moved two vans drove up to 
the door, and as I passed her flat going 
down I saw that they, too, were moving. 
Yes, and what do you think? I actually 
heard her telling some one that they 
were going because of my piano. She 
said that I practice so much that the 
baby couldn’t get half an hour’s sleep 
a day, and was so nervous that he 
began to cry as soon as I commenced 
to play. Did you ever hear of such im- 
pertinence?” 

“T never did,” replied the plump mat- 
ron, soothingly, “but you are rid of 
them now.” 

“Rid of them! That’s just iti Why, 
all unconscious, they had rented a flat 
right underneath the new one we had 
taken, and there we ure with a year’s 
lease, a flat not nearly so nice as the 
old one and that baby’s hungs develop- 
ing every, day!” 

And while her friend tried vainly to 
eonsole her a sardonic smile went up 
one side of the car and down the other 
—Detroit Free Press. 








SHE JUST HATED DECEIT. 


That Was Why She Went te Se Much 

Trouble to Unearth It. 

“You look tired this evening,” re- 
marked Mr. Bittersweet, as his wife 
sank into an easy chair. ‘‘What have 
you been doing to-day?” 

“Oh, Alexius, you never could guess. 
You remember Minnie was married 
last week—” 

“H’m, the jeweler isn’t likely to let 
me forget it until that present is paid 
for.” 

“I told you at the time that she said 
her white brocade gown eost five dol- 
lars a yard, didn’t I?” 

“T hope you don’t want one like it.” 

“Of course I don’t. She never had 
any taste, poor thing. Well, somehow 
I could not believe that it really cost 
that much, and you know how! hate 
to be obliged to doubt my friends, so 
I just determined. to find whether she 
told the truth or not.” 

“TIT don’t see how—” 

“Of course not, dear. Eman has no 
idea of real diplomacy. I just went 
over to see Minnie and begged a bit of 
the brocade; said 1 wanted to cover the 
frame to her photograph as a souvenir. 
Then I went right downtown, for I 
knew what I had to do would take me 
some time. You will never guess what 
I did.” . 

“It'll be easier to let you tell me 
then.” 

“I went to six different shops, before 
I succeeded in matching it—” 

“But what on earth—” 

“To find the exact piece, darling. 
At last, just as I was in despair, I 
found it; at least they said they had a 
miece of it, but it wasin the window.” 

“So you asked the price?” 

“No. I had to match it myself to be 
perfectly sure; it was too important 
for me to trustanyoneelse. When the 
people in the shop found how disap- 
pointed I was they offered to get it 
out of the window if I’d wait, and I 
did wait, though [ was nearly ex- 
hausted and knew I should miss Miss 
Grace’s luncheon entirely.” 

“But you surely didn’t—” 

“Oh, yes, I did. Wasn’t it clever of 
me? I examined the piece carefully 
when it came, and, oh! Alexius, it was 
the same, and the price was only a 
dollar and a quartera yard. To think 
that Minnie would deceive me so! 
Wasn't it awful?” 

“But what did you say to the people 
at the shop after all their trouble?” 

“Say? Why, I—wasn’t it funny? I 
just said yes it was the piece, but I 
must ask the dressmaker how much I 
needed, and where was the telephone? 
They showed me where it was, and 
when their backs were turned I just 
slipped out the door and came home. 

“Oh! it was justawful. I've had a, 
fit of the blues ever since, to think that 
Minnie, whom I had trusted so im- 
plicitly, would deceive me so. But 
what is the matter, Alexius; you look 
60 queer?” . 

And Mr. Bittersweet, gasping, re- 
plied that he didn’t feel very well and 
must step outside for a breath of fresh 
air.—Chicago Times-Herald. 


Perfect Digestion 
Is secured by taking Hood’s Pills after 
@inner, or if digestion is impeded by 
change of diet, 
overeating or 
chills and con- 
gestion in 
changeable 


break up a cold, 
prevent a fever, 
and restore 


healthy action of 






















Here’s What 
1 She Says. 


I always keep it by me 
think we can’t keep house y ithout 
it. 
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Mrs. GILMAN Siri 


Dec. 3, ’94. Bethel, yy 


e 
For 40 years they have been the & 
best friend of many a householg 


Give them a place in your's to-da 
3 ““ay 


The True“ L. F.”’ Atwocd’s Bitter 
35c. 
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FOR BOSTON: 


DAILY SERVICE 


Commencing June 13th, 
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Steamer.Dena CoLiins wil! leave 4 wusta 
at 1 P. M., and Hallowell 1.30, coun tis 
with the new and elegant Steam: “ing 
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Leaving Gardiner at 3.3 


4.35, Bath 6 and Popham Bea 
Sundays excepted, for Boston 
RETURNING, will leave Lin 
Boston, every evening, except 5 
o'clock, for landings on Kenne 


Passengers arrive at Bath in 
nect with early morning trai: 
on the Maine Central and Kn 
R. R., also with steamers for |} 
adjacent islands. 

Fares—From Augusta, Ha 


diner, $2.00; Richmond, $1.75; | 
Round trip tickets, good for 
season, sCid at reduced rate 


Jas. B. DRAKE 
ALLEN PARTRIDGE, Agent, A 


RICH OR POOR | 


You probably don’t care 
throw away money. 

Why do by 
prices for these 
at these prices: 


tu 


full 


Look 


sO paying 


goods’? 


I 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla.......... 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.......... 
Cuticura Resolvent...... 
Greene’s Nervura......... 
Paine’s Celery Compound..... 
Parker’s Hair Balsam 
Pond’s Extract....... 
Syrup of Figs 
Carter’s Little Liver Pills..... 
Alleock’s Plasters 
Adamson’s Cough Balsam.... 
Scott’s Emulsion.... 
Wyeth’s Beef, Iron and Wine 
W. & R. Butter Color......... 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor 
All Dr. Pierce’s Remedies... . . 
Atwood’s Bitters 
All Dr. Miles’ Remedies 
Fellow’s Syrup Hypo........ 1.10 
Sanford’s Ginger...........+. 28 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure.......... .60 


The lowest in MArng. Can you save money 
easier? Please remember this 
art of the list, space limited 
THING in drug and patent medicin 
same rates. It must pay you to do 
with us. Everything warranted x ie 
the best! and fresh—because we se}! ck 

Your money back for anything | 
us which isn’t satisfactory. 


HENRY P. CLEARWATER, 
Reliablel Registered Druggist,'i 
152 Water Street, Kaliowell. 
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iloman’s Department, 


——~ THE NEW WOMAN. 
hears so mfch about the 
»,” by a natural process of 
gsoning one begins to question, “What's 
ve matter with the old woman?” Not 
ro sresent Woman old as to years, but 
- Canal woman we all love to think of 
= ther. What was wrong, what lack- 
* a the sweet, motherly face, in the 

jesacrificing unselfishness that shed a 
as over our childhood? Where was the 
weakness iD the strong-souled woman 

~ held from six to ten of us well in 
seal bringing us Up through measles 
and whooping cough, guarding us from 
all sorts of evils, such as neighbors’ boys 
ho swore and were altogether bad ; from 
ice with treacherous holes, and in sum- 
a from swimming spots too deep; from 
eaky skifts and treacherous limbs; who 
zissed our cuts; bound up our stubbed 
toes; picked out splinters, and gave us 
the weekly serub, with good old-fash- 
joned soap and a generous rag that rub- 
ped invariably the wrong way of the cloth, 
the tenderer the spot the harder the rub? 

What was the matter with the woman 
of old who patched and darned; soothed 
or punished as duty demanded; who was 
always to be found at home, the home she 
kept so tidy and ruled so successfully; 
the woman Who felt her part of the mar- 
riage contract included making heaven 
of home for husband and children? 

What was the matter with the woman- 
poodof America, that when war held our 
beloved land in its clutches, buckled the 
gmor on the boys she had so nobly 
raised and bade them go forth to battle 
for country and home? What do we want 
of “The New Woman,” unless she be an 
ovement on the old, and from the 
of many of us she wasn’t to 





When one 
wNew Womat 


ing 


jmpr 
standpoint 
be improved upon. 

What is the ‘New Woman” we hear 


so much about, anyhow? Is she the 
Perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, and command, 


or is she just the latter, a commander of 
forces; a much be-clubbed sort of creature 
with Ideas, a great big capital I, a woman 
who has a mission and a sphere, who 
soars head and shoulders above her moth- 
ers ideas, with no use for cradles and 
babies, unless indeed they bea new sort 
of self-taking-care-of sort of institution; 
babies being much in the way at conven- 
tions or When one has a speech to make; 
and idea to unfold; a mission to fulfil. 

One may as well be out of the world as 
out of the fashion, and yet, the good 
mothers of the days that are dead, the 
noble mothers of the day thatis, who are 
silently, grandly, as led by God, rearing 
their sons and daughters into true think- 
ing and right living, these are the women 
of whom America is to be proud; these 
are they who are to set the seal of true 
royalty on her womanhood. Let us be 
slow in our cry for the “new woman” 
while the old is built of such true mate- 
rial. Let our sons represent us in the 
world, our daughters in the home, so 
shall we dignify our sex, our day, our 
generation. 





A GIRL’S INFLUENCE. 


Young people, young girls from fifteen 
toeighteen years of age, will soon be in- 
fuential in their sphere of life in many 
ways. Indeed, they have even at fifteen 
more influence than they are conscious 
of. One school girl exerts over another 
avery marked influence; being studious 
begets in others a desire to study; being 
idle—one girl being idle—will infect a 
of girls. Being gentle, 
truthful, quiet and ladylike will make an 
impression no words will ever convey. 

Ifevery one who goes down carries 
tome one along, it is undeniably true that 
every one who rises lifts some one to her 
level. Even the least thoughtful of 
young people must realize the fact that 
intellectuality places people socially on 
higher plane than any mere accident 
of birth or wealth. While it is trne 
there is a “social swim” where wealth 
makes people float on top, it is most em- 
phatically true that it is a “swim” intel- 
leetual people don’t care to descend to. 
Ifyou would have influence of the right 
sort, make of yourself the right sort. 
Cultivate your mind, your manners, your 
morals, Be true to all that is best in you, 
eking for its development. Broaden 
your horizon; see things clearly, and 
%eing, have the courage of your convic- 
tions. Life is too short to admit of any 
of God’s children tampering with it, or 
failing to make of it all it can be made 
Forth, 

Read good things; read, not scan; read 
‘arefully, thoughtfully, to an end. One 
fader of real, true, good books in a 
‘chool room will root out a whole squad 
of sensational readers. Try it, girls; 
forma club and read to each other, 
Don't be passing novels along the line 
all the time, with never a thought for 
Sood reading of another sort. Read 
‘me novels, but don’t weaken your 
minds by fiction till they become incapa- 
ble of grasping any other sort of reading 
matter. Use your influence with your 
itl friends to read good, standard 
Works, and remember you have a very 
great influence in school, in your home, 
‘ven on the street, and by and by you 
may be a power in society, 


whole room 





TEE USES OF HOT WATER. 


—_ best methods of using hot water 
ve as follows: For sprains of the ankle 
= sat or any joint, the part should 
—n soaked for half an hour 
me ime, night and morning, in very 
. Water, writes A. Marcy, M. D., ina 
*y valuable list of ‘Domestic House- 
wa Remedies,” in the Ladies’ Home 
— Any one suffering from a 
' re sprain will not require more than 
* first soaking to convince them of the 
ee of hot over cold water. A 
‘tnel bandage should be applied firmly 
oe treatment. For bruises, very 
ote same method should be fol- 
a ~ although the application need 
Yor “a continued for so long a time. 
ete — and sores the best method 
wet "lp or pour for a few minutes. 
tor yes and inflamed eyelids, and even 
Sore eyes, use water as hot as can be 
ae by sopping. To stop bleeding, 
ot water applied to the raw sur- 
Will be found efficacious, For 

Y forms of dyspepsia and bilious- 

» Particularly a catarrhal condition 


of stomach, a goblet of hot water, drunk 
after the night’s fasting, will give relief. 
For continued application, in the form 
of a poultice, as in catarrh of the breast, 
pleurisy, pneumonia, etc., a jacket of 
cotton batting, wrung out ‘in very hot 
water by means of a towel, and covered 
with oiled silk or waxed paper, should 
be used. 


AN IDEALLY BAD BABY. 


Tom was a bad baby, from the very 
beginning of his usurpation. He would 
cry for nothing; he would burst into 
storms of devilish temper without notice, 
and let go scream after scream and squall 
after squall, then climax the thing with 
“holding , his breath’—that frightful 
specialty of the teething nursling, in the 
throes of which the creature exhausts its 
lungs, then is convulsed with noiseless 
squirmings and twistings and kickings 
in the effort to get its breath, while the 
lips turn blue and the mouth stands wide 
and rigid, offering for inspection one wee 
tooth set in the lower rim of a hoop of 
red gums; and when the appalling still- 
ness has endured until one is sure the 
lost breath will never return, a nurse 
comes flying, and dashes water in the 
child’s face, and—presto! the lungs fill, 
and instantly discharge a shriek, or a 
yell, or a howl which bursts the listening 
ear and surprises the owner of it into 
saying words which would not go well 
with a halo, if he had one. The baby 
Tom would claw anybody who came 
within reach of his nails, and pound any- 
body he could reach with his rattle. He 
would scream for water until he got it, 
and then throw cup and all on the floor 
and scream for more. He was indulged 
in all his caprices, however troublesome 
and exasperating they might be; he was 
allowed to eat anything he wanted, par- 
ticularly things that would give him the 
stomach-ache. 

When he got to be old enough to be- 
gin to toddle about and say broken words 
and get an idea of what his hands were 
for, he was a more consummate pest 
than ever. Roxy got no rest while he 
was awake. He would call for anything 
and everything he saw, simply saying, 
“Awnt it’? (want it), which was a com- 
mand. When it was brought, he said in 
a frenzy, and motioning it away with his 
hands, “Don’t awnt it! don’t awnt it!” 
and the moment it was gone he set up 
frantic yells of ‘‘Awnt it! awnt it!” and 
Roxy had to give wings to her heels to 
get that thing back to him again before 
he could get time to carry out his inten- 
tion of going into convulsions about it. 

What he preferred above all other 
things was the tongs. This was because 
his father had forbidden him to have 
them lest he break windows and furni- 
ture with them. The moment Roxy’s 
back was turned he would toddle to the 
presence of the tongs and say, ‘‘Like it!”’ 
and cock his eye to one side to see if Roxy 
was observing; then, “‘Awnt it!” and 
cock his eye again; then, ‘‘Hab it!” with 
another furtive glance; and finally, 
“Take it !’—and the prize was his. The 
next moment the heavy implement was 
raised aloft; the next, there was a crash 
and a squall, and the cat was off on 
three legs to meet an engagement; Roxy 
would arrive just as the lamp or a win- 
dow went to irremediable smash.— Mark 
Twain. 








LAUNDRY LORE. 


Some Useful Hints on Washing Differeny 
Articles. 

The usual, ordinary way of washing 
stockings, by the usual, very ordinary 
laundress, is to take the rinsing water 
left after the white clothes are out, 
put in the stockings with @ ‘‘sink or 
swim, live or die, survive or perish” 
sort or air, treat them to a brief but 
violent species of massage, and hang 
them up to dry, covered with specks of 
white lint—a disreputable hoary ar- 
ray. Needless to say, this is not the 
best way. 

The first essential in washing stock- 
ings is to have an absolutely clean 
soap solution in tepid water. Put in 
your stockings right side out, rub 
well, turn and rub on wrong side. If 
the color is at all delicate, rub the feet 
first, then the legs, so as not to leave 
the latter long in the water. Rinse 
thoroughly in water of the same tem- 
perature, wring dry, and hang from 
the tops of the stockings, so that if 
any water settles, leaving a little dis- 
coloration, it will be in the toe rather 
than in the leg. The black stockings 
now are usually fast color and give no 
trouble. If the colored stockings show 
signs of running or fading, the color 
may be set with alum or sglt water, 
only bearing in mind that alum will 
be apt to set the dirt as well as the 
color. 

Silk stockings should be washed and 
rinsed in lukewarm water, and wrung 
between towels. Silk underwear 
should be soaked twenty minutes in 
warm suds and ammonia water, al- 
lowing a tablespoon of ammonia to a 
gallon of water. Rub gently with the 
hands—squeezing, pressing, but never 
scrubbing. Do not be too lavish in 
the use of soap, and never rub soap di- 
rectly on the garment; always use it in 
solution. Rinse through two clear, 
warm waters of the same temperature 
as the suds, adding to the last water a 
trifle of ultramarine blue and a tea- 
spoonful of liquid gum-arabic. Smooth 
out and hang as carefully as possible, 
so as to avoid the wrinkles so hard to 
iron out of silk without injury to the 
fabric. When nearly dry, press under 
muslin. 

Doilies should be washed gently in 
warm suds, using only the purest of 
soap. If the colors are inclined to run, 
rinse until clear; take out of water 
without wringing, lay on one heavy 
cloth, and lay another over to absorb 
the moisture. If ironed while damp, 
linen needs no starch; just a suspicion 
can be added to the last rinsing-water. 

Fine lace can also be washed in clean 
suds, letting it soak half an hour first. 
Squeeze and press it until quite clean; 
rinse, and while still damp press it by 
hand, shaping it into the smoothness 
required over the knee on a towel, or 
pin it to a clean ironing sheet fastened 
firmly on the table. A little coffee 
may be used in the rinsing-water to 
give it the prized canary tint, if so de- 
sired. 

Shawls and other knitted or cro- 
cheted wools may be washed in warm 
suds in which a tablespoon of ammonia 
toa gallon of water is used. Let the 
article soak about twenty minutes, 
then squeeze it in the water until clear. 
Rinse in clear water, being careful 
that the temperature remains the same, 
and do not stretch too much by ironing 





and pulling. —Harper’s Bazar. 
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FIRESIDE FRAGMENTS, 


—Corn Meal Cakes.—Sift one quart 
of corn meal with a teaspoonful of 
baking powder, add half a teaspoonful 
of salt, a tablespoonful of melted but- 
ter and three beaten eggs. Mix well 
and bake on a hot greased griddle.— 
Home. 

—Tripe in Batter.—Cut the tripe in 
narrow, short strips. Dip in a batter 
made with one egg, oue cupful flour, 
pinch of salt and stirred not very stiff 
with water. Roll each strip in this 
until it is covered and fry in smoking 
hot fat. Have enough to cover the 
tripe. It will take about three min- 
utes to cook it. Serve hot on hot 
dishes.—Good Housekeeping. 

—Tomato Sauce.—Boil tender and 
strain six tomatoes, add to this one- 
half cup of butter, the same of sugar, 
two tablespoons of flour mixed to a 
smooth paste, season with pepper, 
sult, cinnamon and allspice. Let come 
to a boil, then add one-half cup of vin- 
egar. Tobe eaten with meat.—Mrs. 
W. H. Ziun, in Western Rural. 

—Orange Icing.—For one good-sized 
take take halfa pound of confection- 
ers’ XXX sugar, one tablespoonful of 
boiling water, and grate in rind of one 
orange. Put the sugar ina bowl, and 
add:the orange peel, grated. Stir un- 
til the sugar is yellow, then pour in 
one tablespoon of boiling water, then 
slowly add orange juice enough to 
make the sugar moist, so it will spread 
easily. Spread it over the cake, and set 
away to harden.—Home Queen. 

—To Cook Canned Lobster.—Drain 
the meat thoroughly, then spread it 
upon @ platter, and pick out the coral. 
Rub the coral smooth and mix it with 
the braided yolks of three hard-boiled 
eggs: mince the lobster meat fine. 
Make a batter of- milk and flour 
and one or two eggs; beat all the 
lugaps out of the flour, and add the 
lobster and coral to this, season with 
salt, red pepper and a little lemon 
juice. You need flourenough to make 
a batter stiff enough to hold the meat 
in shape. Form it into round cakes 
and fry in hot butter.—Bostou Budget. 

—Tongue in Jelly.—Have ready some 
nice clear stock, season with pepper 
and salt, and add to it sufficient 
gelatine to make it set. oil together, 
then set it aside to cool. Grease a 
round cake tin with oil, pour some 
jelly in it, and add to this a layer of 
slices of cooked tongue, then a little 
more jelly and slices of hard-boiled 
egg. Continue this until the mould is 
full, leave it for twelve hours, to be- 
come thoroughly cold, and then turn 
out and serve The slices of tongue 
should have the skin removed and be 
neatly trimmed before being placed in 
the jelly.—Leeds Mercury. 

—Fried Liver and Bacon.—Wash the 
liver quickly in cold water, drying it 
with a meat cloth. Take each slice, 
sprinkle with salt and pepper on each 
side, and dredge it with a little flour. 
Have the frying pan hot and fry lightly 
the slices of bacon on both sides.cTake 
them out on the hot platter and put in 
the slices of liver and fry them in hot 
gravy, turning them several times. 
When well done put the liver in the 
center of the platter and arrange the 
slices of bacon around the edge. Add 
a little boiling water to the gravy; 
thicken it with a little flour stirred up 
in some cold water. Let it boil up well, 
and then pour it over the dish.—Prairie 
Farmer. 


AN ESSAY ON CLEANLINESS. 


An English Youth Preaches a Sermon on 
the Efficacy of Soap and Water. 

A London magazine submits the fol- 
lowing essay on “Cleanliness” as the 
product of a twelve-year-old boy in the 
grammar grade: 

“*Do not go and say that you are 
feared of making youself clean, just be- 
cose it is cold and it hurts to get the 
lirt off, or becose the suds get in your 
‘ye. For when you are clean people 
lo not edge away from you, never ming 
ibout your clothes, Wut they say unto 
you like our teacher that is next to 
godliness. Be thankful unto him be- 
vose your mothers can afford soap, and 
becose they make you use it. Also 
when your mother puts her fingers 
lown your coat-neck afore breakfast 
ind peeps tosee if there is any black 
there, and then sends you back to the 
sink to wash yourself better, say unto 
her, yes mother, also smiling. On Sat- 
urday night say also unto her, mother, 
don’t forget to get my bath tub reddy 
for me, anda new pace of soap, for I 
love to wash myself course of cleanli- 
ness for it is next to godliness. Do not 
be same as them ther® Blacls and 
Amerikens, and Ingoos, which just 
splashes their faces with water and no 
soap, and never gets inside of a tub, 
only a paddlin about bits of rovers. 
When you say toa dirty boy, ‘Dirty 
Dick wants the stick,’ only say it about 
once, so as he can’t say as you are 
wicked. Say unto him, look at the 
thoteful cat, which spits on its pores 
just to get a bit of lather for a fair 
start, and then wipes its nose, and into 
its eyes, also behind its ears, not count- 
ing over. Then say unto him as it will 
actshelly lick itself when it can’t get 
its pores, rather than be hitching any- 
wheres round. Tell him to look at the 
necks of the masters and superintend- 
ents and preachers, and he will never 
find a ring, which is always a sine as 
you have not gone far down.” 








An Interesting Bandit. 

‘‘Manuel Garcia was a curious char- 
acter,” said a Cuban gentleman in 
speaking of the reported death of that 
revolutionist. ‘‘He was more like a 
character in a novel than a man living 
in the nineteenth century. His home 
was the mountains and he led a regular 
bandit’s life, every now and then hold- 
ing-up Spaniards on the road or carry- 
ing off one of them and holding him 
for ransom. He would write to a 
Spanish planter, ‘send me five thousand 
dollars or I shall burn your house,’ 
and if the money was not forthcoming 
he would carry his threat into execu- 
tion. He would even write to govern- 
mental officials, signing himself: ‘King 
of the Mountains,’ and demanding trib- 
ute. He never preyed on the native 
Cubans, only on the Spaniards, and 
gave most of his money to the revolu- 
tionary party to purchase arms.” 











Poung Folks’ Column. 


LINCOLN’S FIGHT. 


When Abraham Lincoln was twenty- 
five years old his life appeared to have 
been a failure. He had retired from 
keeping a country store and from sur- 
veying land, loaded with debt. Nomi- 
nated for the legislature of Illinois, he 
had been badly defeated. But at the age 
of twenty-five he was again. nominated, 














reélected three times, and in 1840, devot- 
ed himself to the practice of law. Mr. 
Chittenden, in his ‘‘Personal Reminis- 
cences,”’ expresses the opinion that the 
turning-point in Lincoln’s career was a 
fight, and that his success in life dates 
from his winning it. 

In those primitive days Lincoln was 
looked npon as the champion of New 
Salem, he being the tallest and strongest 
man in the township, its best wrestler 
and jumper. He wasnota fighting man, 
but the bragging of his townsmen caused 
him to be challenged by the champion 
of Clary’s Grove, the neighboring village 
—one Jack Armstrong, a good-natured 
giant. 

The contest to determine who was the 
better man had only tworules. There 
was to be “no grasping or hitting below 
the belt,” and he who should first 
“down” the other.man was to be the 
victor. 

The male population of the two vil- 
lages gathered to see the two men strive 
for the honor of their respective locali- 
ties. 

Armstrong was supposed to be invinc- 
ible as a wrestler. Grasping Lincoln’s 
body, he tried to throw him. Lincoln 
kept himself upright, though Armstrong 
moved him from right to left, forward 
and backward, and tried in vain to trip 
him. 

Excited by his failure and by the 
shouts of his friends, Armstrong grasped 
Lincoln far below the hips—a foul hold. 
Lincoln protested against the unfairness, 
but his adversary disregarding the re- 
monstrance, tried to throw him. 

Then Lincoln, whose arms were un- 
usually long, shot out his right arm, 
caught Armstrong by the throat, forced 
him to release his hold, and holding him 
at arm’s length, shook him as a terrier 
shakes arat. The Clary’s Grove boys, 
seeing that their champion was beaten, 
rushed to assist him. 

‘No, no, boys!’ shouted honest Jack, 
in spite of the grasp on his throat. ‘Abe 
Lincoln has whipped me fair and square! 
He’s the best man. If he’ll let me up, 
the man that wants to whip him has 
first got to whip Jack Armstrong.” 

This manly expression ended the con- 
test. The two men became warm 
friends. Armstrong’s house was one of 
Lincoln’s homes. Armstrong’s wife be- 
came his good angel; her children 
climbed up his knees and kissed the sad- 
ness away from his melancholy face. 
Armstrong helped to elect him to the 
legislature, and years after Lincoln suc- 
cessfully defended one of the sons who 
had sat on his knee, when tried for 
murder, 


HE KEPT HIS WORD. 


Many a human wolf and human leop- 
ard has been led bya little child. One 
instance wherein the prophet’s words 
were fulfilled in spirit, if not in letter, is 
reported in the Philadelphia Times: 

““My Darling.” 

These tender words were painted in 
large letters on the dashboard of a big 
truck in the street. The thorough- 
fare was jammed with vehicles, and 
drivers were filling the air with profani- 
ty. 

But the driver of this particular truck 
sat silent and motionless. No word of 
his offended the ears of the patient, plod- 
ding beast over which he held the reins. 
During the din of curses a curious man 
stepped forward and inquired: 

‘*You seem to take things very easy in 
this blockade.” 

“Yes, mister; l’m used to ’em,” was 
the laconic reply. “Besides,” he add- 
ed, ‘it don’t help a bit to swear.” 

“T notice that you have a name for 
your truck.” 
“Yes,” and the stoical man’s face 
brightened and assumed an expression 
born of a tender heart. 

“My Darling’ was my dear little 
daughter. She’s dead now. Just be- 
fore she died—but you don’t care to 
hear any part of this—” 

‘Indeed, I do,” interrupted the listen- 
er. 

‘Well, you see it was this way: Nel- 
lie, my darling, took sick and we 
couldn’t save her, but just before she 
died she put her thin little arms around 
my neck and whispered in my ear: 
‘Papa, your Nellie is going to die; please 
promise me that you will be kind to 
good old Dexter, and don’t swear at him. 
Will you do that for me?” 

“Well, sir, I used to be pretty tough 
and rough, and I could curse with the 
best of ’em, but,” and the man’s voice 
trembled, “I loved my Nellie, and—and 
I promised her that I would do what 
she asked.” 

“Yes, sir; I’ve kept my word. That’s 
going on three years now, but I haven’t 
cursed once since. That’s why I’ve 
named my truck ‘My Darling; it always 
reminds me of my Nellie and her sweet 
blue eyes.” 

Just then the blockade was raised, and 
““My Darling” rumbled on. 








Dear Boys and Girls: I am a little 
girl 12 years old. I live onafarm of 
about seventy acres. My father has three 
horses, two colts, three cows and a pair 
of oxen. We take the Farmer and I en- 
joy reading the young folks’ column very 
much. For Christmas presents, I got a 
book, a handkerchief case, three hand- 
kerchiefs, a pin-cushion, a Christmas 
card and some candy. I will send a rid- 
dle: Thirty white horses on a red hill, 
now they champ, now they tramp, now 
they stand still. I will send my name in 


figures, 
4-1-9-19-25 10-15-18-4-1-14. 
3-1-16-5 5-12-9-2£6-1-2-5-20-8. 


Dear Boys and Girls: I am a little 
girl eight years old. My older sister is 
writing this for me. My father has 
taken the Farmer for a long time, and I 
enjoy reading the young folks’ column 
very much, For petsI have two little 
kittens, a dog and a little calf. I think 
the answer to Sadie L. Whittemore’s 
riddle is anegg. I will send my name 
in figures. ~13-25-18-1 10-15-18-41-14, 











Cape Elizabeth. 


and this time he was elected. He was. 


While looking over the young folks’ 
column of last week I saw a piece en- 
titled, “An Inferior Boy.’ One part 
of it read something like this: ‘When 
a girl expects her fellow she always 
shines up.” I wonder if every girl won't 
agree with me when I say there isa place 
worn threadbare in the carpet under 
each mirror in the house, where a boy 
has stood caressing his moustache, calling 
for his sister to bring him some cream. 
He arranges his hair, brushes his clothes, 

ves his tie a pull to one side, walks 

ack and forth before the mirror a few 
times, and then starts for the “corner,” 
where he will stand for hours whistling 
to those ‘‘inferior girls” as they pass by, 
while they will toss their heads and 
whisper to each other, “Did you see 
that dude? Isn’t he sickening?” All 
the time the poor fellow will be cheating 
himself with the belief that the girls 
admire him. Now, boys, I don’t want 
to be hard on you, but you all ought to 
know that girls’ intellectual powers are 
much keener than boys’, and they will 
beat you every time; and I suppose it is 
very humiliating to get beaten just when 
you are so sure of success. 
Yours in good cheer, 

Woolwich. 


PANSY. 





Dear Girls: I have been quite inter- 
ested in the young folks’ column, and 
thought I would write. I live on a farm 
of 200 acres. I go to school and study 
réading, spelling, arithmetic, mental 
arithmetic, grammar, geography, history 
and penmanship. My teacher’s name is 
Miss Zaidee Morrison, and I think she is 
one of the best I ever had. One of the 
girls asked a while ago, why Bertha 
Maxwell did not write. She died last 
October. Her home was in Cornville, 
but she came down to Skowhegan to 
school one term and wasin my class. I 
think the answer to Sadie L. Whitte- 
more’s conundrum is anegg. I would 
like to have the girls write to me and I 
will answer all the letters I receive. I 
will close by sending a conundrum: 
When may a man be said to be a healthy 
staff? 

10-15-19-5-16-8-9-14-5 8-5-1-12-25. 
Skowhegan. 


Mr. Editor: Iam 14 years old, and 
weigh 88 lbs. I have two brothers and 
one sister. My oldest brother has 100 
hens and 250 chickens. When he is not 
at home I take care of them. I have 
been going to the high school, four 
miles from home, and roomed down 
there. For studies I had algebra, book- 
keeping, grammar, reading and spelling. 
The teacher’s name is Harry Springer. 
Father has one horse 30 years old, and 
another seven, three cows and two pigs; 
The pigs’ names are Romeo and Juliet. 
Father is 50 years old, and has taught 
about seventy terms of school. We have 
aShepherd dog named Sandy; he gets 
the cows nearly every night. I have 
made several silk cushions, and worked 
them with silk. Yours truly, 

West Hollis. BLANCHE SMITH. 


Mr. Editor: I am a little girl nine 
years old. I have two brothers and one 
sister; one of my brothers and I live on 
a farm with our grandparents. We have 
one cow, two horses and one pig. Papa 
and mamma live in Boston, and one of 
my sisters and my brother are there. 
Papa is ateamster. I am going to school 
now. The teacher’s name is Ella Deer- 
ing. I study arithmetic, geography, 
reading and spelling. 

West Hollis. Ernet WnirEnovuse. 











I am a little boy 10 years old. I live 
with my grandfather, Mr. Jesse Smart, 
onafarm. We have for stock five cows, 
four steers, 65 sheep, and two horses. I 
have for pets three caribou, that have 
been on the place three years, and raised 
their kids in our woods. They are not 
very wild, and are very handsome. You 
would like to see them jump when 
frightened. I would like to have the 
young subscribers call and see my pets. 

North Troy. FRANKIE THoMPson. 





MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


—William N. Jackson, the veteran 
railroad man of Indiana, says that 
when he sold tickets for the Madison 
& Indianapolis road, the first road 
built in the state, the name of every 
passenger who boarded the (vain was 
valken. 

—During the month of April 40,444 
immigrants arrived in the United 
States, against 36,220 in April, 1894. 
For the ten months ended April, 1894, 
the number was 254,944, while for the 
ten months ended April, 1895, it was 
193,621. 

—The Illinois river was so termed 
from the Illini, a tribe of Indians on 
its banks. Another derivation is sug- 
gested in Isle aux Noix, Island of 
Nuts. Several derivations more or 
less fanciful are suggested by the 
etymologists and geographers. 

—The Colorado river was named by 
the Spaniards from a word in their 
language meaning ruddy or red, an al- 
lusion to the tint of the water. La 
Salle first mamed the river Maligne, 
misfortune, one or two of his party 
having been drowned in its current. 

—The Alpine tunnel, 34 miles east of 
Gunnison, Col., on the Denver, Lead- 
ville & Gunnison railroad, is being 
opened again to traffic, having been 
closed for about five years. The tun- 
nel is about 12,000 feet above sea level, 
and in winter it is difficult to keep it 
open. 

—The Ohio river was so-called from 
an TIroquois word Oheo, meaning 
“beautiful.” It appears on various 
early maps as the Albacha, Cubach, 
O-o, Ochio, Sabogungo, Causissep- 
pione, Kitono-cepe, Ohuipeekhanna, 
Ohui, Opeek, Alliwege-Sepe, Oheezuh, 
Hohio and Youghiogheny. 

—“Barking up the wrong tree,” 
meaning that an individual is mis. 
takenly following the wrong impres- 
sion, is believed to be an Americanism 
borrowed from the fact that squirrel 
dogs will often bark at the root ofa 
tree from which their game has es- 
caped by passing from branch to 
branch. 

—‘*We left our country for our coun- 
try’s good” is an expression first found 
in the prologue to a play presented by 
convicts in Sydney, New South Wales. 
The prologue was by George Barring- 
ton, himself a convict, and the allu- 
sion was, it is said, keenly appreciated 
by the convict actors and the au- 
dience. 

— The wormwood plant is a native of 
Europe, growing wild in most parts 
of the continent. The plant was 
known to the ancients, and is exten- 
sively used in many parts of Germany 
in the manufacture of beer, to impart 
a bitter flavor to the liquor, thus 
taking the place, to some extent, of 
hops. All parts of the wormwood 
plant are bitter. The French drink 
known as absinthe is a preparation of 
the wormwood. 





—To “take the zake” is an expres- 
sion which seems to have originated 
among the colorec people of the south. 
Cake walks, or promenades in which 
cakes were offer:d as a reward for 
grace of demeanor, were formerly com- 
mon in the southern states, and are 





even now known in many localities. 


GHEAP TELEGRAMS. 


for ‘fwelve Nents Twelve Words Will Go te 
Any Part of England. 

To what extent governmental own- 
ership of telegraphs has affected the 
service is brought out by a letter from 
Henry Martin, consular clerk at 
Southampton. The letter is published 
in Consular Reports, No. 175, vol- 
ume 47, 

The total cost of all the telegraph 
lines in the United Kingdom in 1870, 
the year that they were acquired, was 
$53,526,000. The government set about 
immediately to extend the wires to ev 
ery village of any importance, and to 
connect the cities and towns already 
equipped. Before government purchase 
the telegraph lines were owned by nu- 
merous companies, which strung their 
wires only in and between the cities 
from which they were practically sure 
of receiving profitable returns. To 
remedy this defect over 15,000 miles of 
wire were laid the first year that the 
government owned the lines. 

Since 1870 the telegraph has become 
common in nearly all parts of the 
world; in no country is it used more ip 
business and social intercourse than in 
England. Governmental ownership 
there has meant reduced tolls; tolls so 
cheap that an American’ opens 
his eyes when he learns that 
a telegram of twelve words may 
be sent to any part of the 
kingdom for 12 cents. New Yorkers, 
who have to pay 20 cents for ten words 
for messages in this city, should natu- 
rally, therefore, be impressed with the 
suggestion of governmental ownership 
of telegraphs. For this 12 cents in 
England the message is delivered with- 
in one mile of the head office or within 
the postal limits. Beyond the limits 
an additional charge of 12 cents is 
made. 

In England the telegraph is operated 
in connection with the mail service; 
that is one reason why the service is 
made so cheap. The English govern- 
ment does not consider the telegraph 
service as a means of revenue for the 
treasury, however, but as means of in- 
formation for the whole country, giv- 
ing facilities of all kinds for its use 
and extension in all classes, knowing 
that the treasury will benefit indirect- 
ly from the augmentation of the gen- 
eral wealth. In 1870 the total messages 
transmitted did not reach 7,000,000. In 
1893 the annual total was over 70,000,- 
000. In 1869 the English newspapers 
sent 22,000,000 by telegraph. The total 
to-day is over 600,000,000. Mr. Martin 
says that the Service is performed with 
perfect punctuality. Seven to nine 
minutes are required for the transmis- 
sion of a message between two com- 
mercial cities, while in 1870 two or 
three hours were necessary.—N. Y. 
Sun. 

FIRST FREE PUBLIC SCHOOL, 


Supposed to Have Been Started in Boston 
April 23, 1635. 

By means of an old deed exchanged 
between two of the earliest merchants 
of Boston, C. E. Ridler locates the site 
of what many scholars believe to be 
the first recorded free public school in 
America, supported by general taxa- 
tion—namely, on the south side of 
Cornhill, near Washington street. The 
triangular block bounded by Court 
street, Washington and Cornhill was 
originally devoted to the following 
public beneficent purposes: 

A town corn bin on Cornhill, a prison 
or house of correction, established in 
1632; the school, the first meeting 
house, occupying the commanding po- 
sition at the corner of Dock square and 
Cornhill, and a tavern where the Ames 
building now is. Opposite on Wash- 
ington street was placed the parson- 
age, the shop of Cogan, first merchant; 
the first market place, 








where the old 


statehouse stands, and the armory. 
Near by were the rreat dock, the pow- 
der magazine, the spring on the hill 
above, the aqueduct, the great cistern 
and other safeguards against fire, the 


town bell, the town clock, the great 
Indian cemetery, only a few steps 
away from the earliest burial place: f 
the whites; the town house, the legis 


lature, the criminal and civil courts 
and the marshal. 

The meeting house having been plan? 
ed in 1632, Cornhill became one of the 
very earliest streets of Boston. Start- 
ing from the site of the meeting house 
in Washington street, the first great 
thoroughfare into the interior. His 
conclusion is strengthened by the fact 
that there are in the neighborhood pic- 
turesque old alleyways, notoriously 
crooked streets and ten so-called pub- 
lie squares. Just above are the three 


hills, Pemberton, Mount Vernon and 
Beacon. 
Here also is Tremont Row, where 


lived Gov. Vane, Gov. Bellingham,Gov. 
Endicott, the second school-master of 
Boston; Rev. John Cotton, teacher of 
the church; his son, Seaborn, and John 
Hull, the mint master. Here Tremont 
street begins, another great but newer 
thoroughfare. The newer Shawmut, 
on ahill overlooking the valley and 
the neighboring ocean, was begun by 
the whites on the spot where the red 
men left off. 

The school was started voluntari'y 
in town meeting, April 23, 1635, two 
hundred and sixty years ago.—Boston 
Journal. ) 

HE WONDERED. 


It Did “Beat Snakes” How Hts Nephew 
Had Climbed Up. 

“My uncle,” said Representative 
John Allen, of Tupelo, Miss., toa group 
of listeners, according to the Washing- 
ton Star, “is one of the best-informed 
men in my district. I think a great 
deal of the old gentleman. During a 
campaign I go everywhere in my dis- 
trict. After being nominated a second 
time I resolved on a searching, what 
one might call a painstaking, cam- 
paign. Being scheduled for a speech 
over in the far end of my district, and 
remembering that my uncle abode in 
that vicinity, I determined to visit the 
old gentleman. We were just sitting 
down to supper and the old man was 
purveying me a fried chicken on the 
tines of his fork, when he remarked in 
his mellow, amiable way: 

***Whar have you been, lately, John?’ 

“Itold him I’d been in Washington 
for two years. 

“**In Washington? he repeated, in 
tones of astonishment. ‘Why, what- 
ever in the name of Peter be you doin’ 
in Washington” 

“‘l’m representative from this dis- 
trict,’ I replied. ‘I was elected two 
years ago, and have been at the capital 
almost continually since looking after 
the interests of you and my other con- 
stituents.’ 

***Well, I shorely wonder!’ observed 
my uncle, laying down his knife and 
fork and looking at me. ‘Don’t that 
beat snakes amazin’! Why, I never 
knowed that. I heered how you went 
down to Texas about three years ago 
to visit your Uncle Bill, and not noticin’ 








you around none since and not hearin’ 
of you, I sort o’ reckoned you'd staid,’” 


- ' 


J INTERESTING CONCLUSIONS. 


Mothers Agree on One Vital Subject, 


(SPECIAL TO OUB LADY READERS.) 
Young girls, to the thinking mind, are 
ever subjects of the deepest interest. 

: Some lead lives of 
luxury, while others 
toil for mere exist- 
ence. Separate, how- 
ever, as their paths 
in life may lie, Na- 
ture demands of 
them the same obe- 












dience. All 
are subject to 
the same phy- 
sical laws, and 
suffer in pro- 

portion to 
their viola- 
tion. 

Young girls 
are reticent 
through modesty, and often withhold 
what ought to be told. 

Yet they are not to blame, for infor- 
mation on such subjects has been with- 
held from them, owing to the false inter- 
pretation of a mother’s duty. 

In such cases they should do as thou- 
sands of young ladies are doing every 
day: write to Mrs. Pinkham, at Lynn, 
Mass., giving as nearly as possible their 
symptoms, and receive her freely given 
advice and timely aid. 


Lydia E. Pinkhan’s Vegetable Com- 
pounl is the young girl’s most trusty 
iri It can be obtained of any drug- 


t, an sedily relieves and cures irreg- 
‘aritics, suspension, retention, and all 

ents of the womb and ovaries. 
‘$s promptly all pains, head- 
‘ckache, faintness, nervousness, 
sness, melancholia, ete. Young 
cnow that self-preservation is 


the trst law of nature. ver > 
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LSAM 
ANG CURES 
~ COUGHS, 
«+ COLDS, ASTHMA, 
= HAY FEVER 


AND ALL DISEASES LEADING TO 


> CONSUMPTION 


Regular Sizes35¢&75¢ 


Excelsior Powder Duster or Dry Sprayer 





A perfect machine foraneven 
distribution of unmixed dry poi- 

a son for use upon Grape Vines, 

A Currants, Cabbages, Tobacco, 
Potatoes, etc. All metal, very 

A a light, easy running, simple and 
a Wont) Strong. No more mixing 
y . it with water or plaster. 
| e\ Less trouble, less expense 







Jéss Line Send for circu- 
» Agents wanted, 








MATIC ENGINES 
15 H. P, on base plate or moun 
for all kinds 











PEN a Rays 
Ow 
$.3-MESSINGER & 30K. Tatamy, Pa. 


Premium Guitars, Mandolins, Banjos & Violins 
ONLY $S FOR EITHER. 


These instruments have received highest 
rd f ne, Finish and Materia), aod 
12.00, but in order to thoroughly 





sent C.O.D.. with privilege of examining 
THE MUSICAL GUIDE PUB, ©O., 
Cincinnati, ©. Largest Manuf'rs in the 
U. 8. llustrated Catalogue for 2c. stamp 






THEIR DISEASES: 


is the title of a book published by the mfrs, 
of that old time-tried remedy—True’s Pin 
Worm Elixir—and which they send fre 
on request. No mother should be without it. 
Dr. J. F. TRUEACO., Auburn, Ne. 


CONSUMPTION 


To THe Eprror—Please inform your read- 
ers that I have a positive-remedy for the 
above named di--ase. By its timely use 
thousands of hopeless cases have been per- 
manently cured. I shall be glad to send 
two bottles of my remedy free to any of your 
readers who have consumption if they will 
send me their express and post office address. 


spectfully T. A. Slocum, M. C. 
aa vs No, 183 Pear! Street, New York, 


LARGEST LINE 
Made in the World 


ALL GtEss on weeD STEEL 


INED, 
Perpetual & Large Bale, 
Steam, Horse & Hand 
Power. Guaranteed 
the Best. Write for 
Catalogue. 
FAMOUS MFG. CO., Chicago, Il. 
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CUTLER’S 


Pocket Inhaler. 


Important to sing- 
ers. Cures La 
Grippe, Catarrh, 
Bronchitis, Cold in 


f ead and Cough, 
Handy asa knife, and is a Microbe Killer! 
Caution! Do not send re | or stamps in 
letters. $1; by mail, $1.10. For sale by 

W. H, SMITH & CO., Proprietors, 
13t29 No. 402 Michigan St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


ILL ali BUC 
. Over one acre in one 
hour. Easy to use. Only one 
pound Paris Green toacre, No 
laster or water used, 400 
~ bushels potatoes toacre. How 
‘to do it; BOOK FREE, Will 

a pay you to write, 

he Hotchkiss & Tuttle Co., 

Wallingford, Conn. 













Acents Wantep. 





NO FLInS, VERT oc AOE on HORSE 


iSHOO-FLY!- 


; , OTECTOR 15%, 
> rp- Bity ef thirty-seven == 


1 1! Some 4 greasy paste 
YL Die poe the ponte, Infertn the 


animal. If your dealer offers a substitate, send 
and our agent in your State wil! express one quart. 


Cee Ea MEG: CO. PHILADELPHIA: 


Redd Butter Worker. 








Low prices. Frep Atwoop, Winterport. 
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COLLECTORS’ NOTICES. 
_C. 8S. AYER, our Agent, is now calling 
a me subscribers in umberland county. 


Agent, Mr. J. W, KELL0Ga, is now call- 
st ‘our ‘subscribers in Hancock and 
ashington counties. 



































There appears to be some doubt as to 
whether the war between Japan and 
China has really ended. 





Sunday the new time table of the 
Maine Central Railroad went into effect. 
Consult its provisions in our columns. 





One of our valued exchanges speaks of 
“the genial proprietor of the grist mill.” 
That is better than to have a hard, 
grinding disposition. 





People who imagine that every home 
in Utah is adorned with several wives 
will be surprised to learn that there are 
13,000 more men than women there. 





The great host of summer visitors will 
pour into Maine immediately after the 
Fourth. The advance guard is already 
here. 


Columbian University of Washington 
proposes to add $15,000 a year to its dis- 
bursements, on the strength of its re- 
organization with Dr. Whitman at its 
head. The board raised $30,000 on the 
spot, last week. 








Dr. Wm. T. Harris, National Com- 
missioner of Education, in his report 
for the year 1894, shows that the total 
number of pupils in all schools was 
15,530,268, an increase of over 450,000 
in spite of the hard times. 





The Secretary of the Board of Agri- 
culture proposes to make the July bulle- 
tin a silo number, and has sent out his 
advance inquiries accordingly. The 
bulletin will contain brief descriptions 
and possibly cuts of the most approved 
silos. Valuable information concerning 
silos will be published. 





The July edition of the Maine Central 
will have some beautiful illustrations of 
Moosehead Lake. The town of Dexter 
will be represented by cuts of the Ab- 
bott public library and the Dexter high 
school building. Dover and@¥oxcroft 
will be well written up. The Maine 
Central is said to be the finest magazine 
published by any railroad in the country. 





By the accounts we receive of the gradu- 
ating exercises of the schools throughout 
the State, we should judge that the lessons 
of patriotism and love for the flag are 
being taught more and more each year. 
And this is well. The teachers of our 
«schools have a higher duty than simply 
turning out educated boys and girls. 
They should turn out educated Ameri- 
can citizens. 


The Poland Spring House will be the 
scene of a grand centennial of the Rick- 
er family on July 1st, upon the occasion 
of the opening of the Maine building. 
Many prominent men will be present, in- 
cluding Governor Cleaves, Governor 
Greenhalge of Massachusetts, and about 
100 others, including the World’s Fair 
Commissioners, Representatives and Sen- 
ators to Congress from Maine, and many 
others. The party will be guests at the 
Poland Spring House over Sunday. 








How sad the position of a man who 
depends upon political office as a liveli- 
hood. ‘The most lamentable wrecks 
which I have seen in thirty odd years 
since I was graduated,” said Mr. Depew 
in his address to the college students at 
Nashville, “‘have been the men who have 
abandoned everything for the public 
service, only to be thruwn out by the 
changes of politics, and,to find that their 
places in the professional and business 
world have been occupied by younger 
men, leaving them helpless and stranded. 





The closing exercises at Moody’s Sem- 
inary for Girls, at East Northfield, Mass., 
took place, Thursday, in the auditorium, 
with 2000 people present. H. M. Moore, 
President of the Trustees, presided. 
The address was by Rev. Dr. Alexander 
McKenzie of Cambridge, who presented 
the topic, ‘‘Gentlemen.” After a pithy 
address by D. L. Moody, Miss Hill, the 
Principal, presented the diplomas to the 
graduating class. Among the college 
preparatory class was Florence M. Mar- 
shall of Pembroke, Me., and in the gen- 
eral course was Leah M. Whitehead of 
North Carver, Me. . 





President Washburn of the Kingston, 
R. I., agricultural college says that the 
mothers are more to blam® about the 
boys and girls leaving the farm than the 
boys and girls themselves, and that 
reform in this direction must be sought 
directly in the home influence. Dr. 
Washburn’s statement is too true. 
Thousands of mothers on the farm are 
willing to work themselves to death 
tlt their bright boy may have fine 
clothes and a soft job in the city, or that 
the bright girl might be educated to do 
something besides housework, and 
marry somebody who is not a farmer. 
Is not this so? 





Henry Clews of New York says: 
“Crop reports are more favorable than a 
few weeks ago. There is every prospect 
ofa bountiful corn crop, which is of 
chief importance to the railroads. The 
injury to wheat is likely to be compen- 
sated for by better prices. General trade 
continues to improve, and there is every 
prospect of a brisk fall trade when the 

\ time arrives for itscommencement. The 
great staples of trade are quiet 


but steady. In the interior stocks of 


merchandise are much reduced. In the 
East wages are rising, and. industries 
daily becoming more active. At the 
same time money is plentiful and easy; 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY. 
Tuesday morning, 25th, at New 
Sweden, in the woods of Maine, was cele- 
brated the Quarter Centennial of the 


founding of the colony. Of course the 
most interesting part of the celebration 
was the oration by Hon. W. W. Thomas 
of Portland, the founder of the coleny, 
of which we give a brief abstract: 
Twenty-five years ago this very day 
there sailed away from the shores of 
Sweden a little colony of fifty-one 
Swedes, facing the perils of a voyage of 
4000 miles. The colony was composed 
of twenty-two men, eleven women, and 
eighteen children. All the men were 
farmers; in addition, some were skilled 
in trades and professions, there being 
among them a lay pastor, a civil engi- 
neer, a blacksmith, two carpenters, a 
basket maker, a wheelwright, a baker, a 
tailor, and a wooden-shoe maker. The 
women were neat and industrious, tidy 
housewives, and diligent workers at the 
spinning wheel and loom. All were 
tall and stalwart, with blue eyes, blonde 
hair, and cheerful, honest faces; there 
was not a physical defect or blemish 
among them. And no better immi- 
grants than the Swedes ever landed on 
American shores, Honest and indus- 
trious, law-abiding and God-fearing, po- 
lite and brave, hospitable and generous, 
of the same old Northern stock as our- 
selves, no foreign speaking immigrants 
learn our language more quickly, and 
none become more speedily Ariierican- 
ized, or make better citizens of our great 
Republic. The speaker said that he had 
faith such a people upon our soil would 
be an advantage to the State, and State 
aid was extended. He gave a vivid 
word-picture of the coming of the new 
colony to the “promised land,” and of 
their early struggles. 
All through summer and fall there was 
busy work in this wilderness. The 
primeval American forest rang from 
morn till eve with the blows of the 
wedish axe. The prattle of Swedish 
children and the song of Swedish 
mothers made unwonted music in the 
wilds of Maine. One cloudless day suc- 
ceeded another. The heats of summer 
were tempered by the woodland shade 
in which we labored. New clearings op- 
ened out, and new log houses were rolled 
up on every hand. Odd bits of board 
and the happily twisted branches of trees 
were quickly converted into needed arti- 
cles of furniture. Rustic bedsteads, 
tables, chairs and the omnipresent cradle, 
made their appearance in every house; 
and Swedish industry and ingenuity 
soon transformed every log cabin into a 
home. 
August 12th the first child was born 
in the town, a good sized boy baby, 
born to Korno, wife of Nils Persson. 
He is with us to-day, a young man 
and a voter. He rejoices in the 
name of William Widgery Thomas 
Persson, and in the _ constitutional 
fact that he is eligible to the office 
of President of the United States. Sun- 
day afternoon, August 21, occurred the 
first wedding. The colony steadily in- 
creased, its growth being a most healthy 
one; cattle were provided; churches 
built; until in the fall of 1873 the little 
colony had increased to 600, and many 
Swedes were located outside of New 
Swedgqn, and to-day the town of New 
Sweden numbers 717 inhabitants, but 
these figures represent less than one-half 
of the Swedish settlement which lies 
round about. 
To recapitulate—Maine’s Swedish col- 
ony is situated to-day on seven different 
but adjoining towns, forming thus one 
compact settlement, which numbers no 
less than 1452 Swedes, divided as follows: 
New Sweden (town)............. occas S2F 
oodland 


Woodland..... ‘ 
ns te cckheaeaedmawie acne 
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a pore 
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_ on Sap ob raseresgeehetnse 1452 


More than twenty times the little band 
of pilgrims that entered these woods 
twenty-five years ago. An increase of 
over 2800 per cent. 

The following statistics embrace the 
entire Swedish settlement: 

From the date of the settlement to the 
present day there have been celebrated 
102 marriages; 481 babies have been 
born, and 140 individuals have died. In 
the last number are included many who 
died in Portland, Augusta, Boston and 
other places, but are interred in the 
New Sweden cemetery. Yet, even with 
these deaths included, the births out- 
number the deaths in the ratio 3.43 to 1. 
7630 acres of forest have been cleared 
and turned into farms. 686 buildings in 
all have been erected. 71 miles of road 
have been built, of which 46 miles are 
turnpiked and in excellent condition. 
Our Swedish settlers now own: 








468 horses worth $42,950 
287 colts under 3 years old worth 5,810 
27 oxen o 810 
479 cows yi 14,250 
313 other neat cattle “ 2,504 
497 sheep ” 1,485 
150 lambs = 800 
117 swine = 936 
6000 poultry ” 3,000 

Total value, | $72,045 
In 1894 the dairy product of the 

colony * amounted to 30,000 

pounds of butter, worth $6,000 
5,000 pounds of cheese worth 500 

Total, ; $6,500 
In 1894 the colonists clipped 2,500 

poune of wool worth $500 
The egg product of 1894 amounted 

to 24,000 dozen worth $2,400 
Total value of crops and farm 

products of 1894, $173,730 


Value of Swedish farm buildings, 
clearings, tools and stock, $490,895. 
These figures are indeed eloquent. 





Insurance Rates Reduced. 

At Saturday’s meeting in Boston, of 
the New England Insurance Exchange, 
the question of rates for the State of 
Maine came up again, as expected, and 
it was voted to make a reduction of 10 
per cent. on all specifically rated risks 
and on farm risks in the State. This ac- 
tion was in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the Maine committeé in the 
report submitted, Saturday, which is the 
second it has presented on this subject. 
Its previous report included an elaborate 
plan for the classification of cities and 
towns with a system of graded reduc- 
tions, but this report, and the plan for a 
general reduction of 20 per cent. in rates, 
in consideration of co-insurance and re- 
peal of adverse legislation, advocated by 
some of the members of the exchange, 
were superseded by the action of Satur- 
day, making a concession of 10 per cent. 
This, however, is but temporary. The 
agents who willdo the re-rating of the 
State, under the direction of a commit- 
tee of the exchange, will proceed as 
rapidly as practicable to establish new 
rates. > 


No stronger evidence of the thorough- 
ness manifested by the State Fair officials 
is needed than the fact that other large 


exhibitions wait the publication of their 
premium list, and then adopt the same 





with hardly a ch us a high 
compliment is paid the State Society. 
and must sa our Lew ge that the oid 
Society leads crowd in the enter- 


prise and completeness of its work. 


Dr. Albion W. Small, who went from 
Colby to Chicago University a few years 
ago, is to be the editor of the American 
Journal of » which is to be pub- 








while credits are sound.” 


.| education of negroes. 


Death of Thomas 8. Lang. 
On Wednesday evening, intelligence 
reached here of the death of Col. Thomas 
S. Lang, of The Dalles, Oregon, a gen- 
tleman in the years past well known in 
the valley of the Kennebec, where he 
was engaged in business and politics. 
Mr. Lang was the son of the late John 
D. Lang, and was born in North Ber- 
wick sixty-nine years ago. For many 
years he was associated with his father 
in running the North Vassalboro woolen 
mills, one of the oldest manufactories of 
woolen goods in the State, being agent 
when the mills were at the height of 
their popularity. In this capacity he 
had a Jong and successful career. He 
afterwards carried on the manufacture 
of lumber at Vassalboro and at Bath. 
In 1866 he went to Europe, where he 
remained a year, during which he 
largely added to his fund of knowledge 
in agricultural pursuits and in stock 
breeding. His herds of Herefords and 
Holstein cattle were noted at every fair, 
while his breeding stables contained the 
best specimens of the Morgan and Mes- 
senger breeds, with the famous stallion 
Gen. Knox standing at the head of the 
stud, representing the best blood of 
those strains. The first purchases by 
Mr. Lang consisted of the stallions, 
Gen. Knox, Bucephalus, Black Hawk, 
Telegraph, Grey Fox, and the finely 
bred brood mare Priscilla. Within a 
year or two after the first purchase, Mr. 
Lang bought the stallions Sharon, Ned 
Davis and Trenton. Subsequently he 
purchased the stallions known as the 
Palmer Horse and Gideon. Mr. Lang 
sold Gen. Knox in 1871 for $10,000. He 
was one of the most remarkable horses 
ever owned in Maine, and did much 
toward improving our stock of horses, 
bringing Maine into prominence as a 
horse breeding State, and causing more 
money to be brought into the State for 
the purchase of fine horses than any 
other single horse ever owned here. 
He was a member of both branches of 
the State legislature. In politics he was 
a republivan until 1872, when he ran for 
Congress against Mr. Blaine, being the 
candidate of a coalition between the 
democrats and liberal republicans, when 
he was badly beaten. 
He removed with his family from 
Vassalboro to this city in 1870, when, 
after remaining here nearly four years, 
he went to Oregon, where he engaged 
in sheep husbandry with Senator Nes- 
mith of that State. Subsequently meet- 
ing with reverses, he became editor of 
a paper, and later held a government 
position in the public land office. Mr. 
Lang was a warm-hearted, generous and 
worthy gentleman, and the news of his 
death is received with great regret by 
his former friends and associates in 
Maine. 





There is now under process of con- 
struction at the Bath Iron Works a steam 
yacht valued at $150,000, for R. H. White 
of Boston. That yacht will be called the 
Perigrinne White, named in honor of the 
first child of white parentage born in the 
United States, and of whose family the 
owner is a descendant. The principal 
dimensions are, length over all, 158 feet 
and three inches; length on water line, 
131 feet; breadth of beam, 23 feet; depth 
of hold, 13 feet; mean draught, 10 feet; 
displacement, 335 tons. She will be 
commanded by Captain Theodore M. 
Bunker. 


Eugene Mitchell of Bath, the {King 
of the Kennebec,” Thursday evening cap- 
tured the largest sturgeon which has 
been taken from the Kennebec in many 
years, the fish dressing 73 pounds; and as 
one-third of a sturgeon is lost in dressing 
the size of the fish when taken will be 
seen. Mitchell has been making some 
good catches recently, one capture being 
three fish which dressed collectively 
more than 400 pounds. It may be noted 
in passing that these sturgeons are ship- 
ped away and reappear later as smoked 
halibut. 








President Cleveland has declined an 
honorary degree of LL. D. tendered him 
by Wilberforce University, which is the 
oldest institution in the country for the 
In his letter set- 
ting forth the reasons for his action, the 
President is said to have expressed his 
high appreciation of the institution, but 
not being a college graduate, and having 
declined a similar honor from one of 
America’s greatest universities, he re- 
garded it as but consistent to adhere to 
that course. 





The Postmaster General has just issued 
an order endorsing and extending the 
operation of the system of sending daily 
weather bulletins from central offices to 
large districts of small country offices, 
‘where they are posted each day for the 
benefit of the public. The system was 
originated by Mr. W. D. Stinson, when 
postmaster in this city, and by request 
of Gen. Wanamaker in codperation with 
the weather bureau, the bulletin was 
supplied for three months to over 100 
offices daily from Augusta, after which 
it became permanent. 





The Kennebec Valley Campmeeting on 
Richmond campground will open August 
9th and continue until August 19th un- 


der the leadership of Rev. I. T. Johnson, 
the evangelist, accompanied by a large 
number of enthusiastic workers. This 
of itself should speak for the campground, 
located in as fine a hard grove as can be 
found in the State. Good board and 
lodgings at reasonable rates can be had, 
also reduced rates on all railroads. 





The Catholic University at Washington 
has conferred the degree of LL. D. upon 
Rev. Dr. Washington Gladden, formerly 
of Springfield, Mass., now ef Columbus, 
Ohio. Dr. Gladden has been very liberal 
towards Catholicism, and this accounts 
for the attitude of the institution towards 
him. 


The directors of the Washington 
county railroad have voted to open sub- 
scription books for stock, and ask the 
county for aid at a date not a day later 
than July 29. They expect to raise $200,- 
000 by subscription, and hope to have the 
road under contract this year. 


At last the Liberal ministry of Eng- 
land has fallen. It appears to have been 
a@ poor creature at best, with few poor 
enough to do it reverence. In fact, the 
Liberals of England have displayed 
great incompetency, and had 
of power. Lord Salisbury has formed a 











lished by the University. 


STATE FAIR MATTERS—OUTLOOK VERY 
FLATTERING. ; 


Ata meeting of the Trustees of the 
Maine State Fair, at Lewiston, Friday, 
everything was found in prime condi- 
tion, and working well for the great ex- 
hibition in September. The track is 
pronounced by horsemen “just as good 
as could be desired by any one, fast, yet 
easy for the horses—a perfect cushion.” 
The peculiar features this year will be 
the Floral, Grangers’ and Coaching 
Parades. Already there are assurances 
that the floral parade will be far more 
beautiful and elaborate than last year. 
Friends far and wide have pledged 
hearty assistance, The age ge parade 
will consist of wagons and carriages 
decorated with farm products, and the 
interest manifested by the Grange mem- 
bers within twelve miles of Lewiston, 
and pledges of assistance made, justify 
the statement that it will contain at 
least fifty carriages. This, with the ex- 
ercises to follow, must call out thou- 
sands of members of the order to help 
make Grange Day the best of the week. 
The coaching parade, noticed in our last 
issue, increases in number of riages 
and elegance of the same. It will be 
far, beyond anything ever attempted 
before. These are among the special 
features, while something startling and 
novel in the way of balloon ascensions 
has been arranged to complete the pro- 
gramme of each day, allowing nothing 
for idle time. A full round of children’s 
games has been mapped out for Monday, 
which will be Old Foiks’ and Children’s 
Day. Kite flying, potato, orange and 
bean races, rope pulling, &c., &c., will 
be the order, with liberal prizes for each. 

Assurances of exhibits beyond past 
years have been received, and crowded 
stalls and halls will be the order. The 
fish exhibit must be a most remarkable 
and interesting feature, covering as it 
Will all ages and a number of varieties 
of inland fish. Taken asa whole, the 
work is well advanced, and all indica- 
tions point to the largest and best State 
Fair on record, Sept. 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6. 

The illustrated posters sent out this 
week are gems of art, indicative of the 
high character of this exhibition, to 
which any man can take his family, 
assured that nothing will be allowed 
which would mar the pleasure of any 
member, Special train arrangements 
are being perfected, with rates so low 
that the attendance must necessarily be 
greatly increased. Everybody will wish 
to attend the Maine State Fair this year. 








The Premium List. 

We have received the 32d annual 
premium list for the New England Fair 
at Rigby Park, Aug. 27th, 28th, 29th and 
30th, which is ready for distribution. Itis 
a handsome pamphlet, with an elaborate- 
ly embossed cover, and beautiful views of 
points of interest in and about Portland. 
The pictures are true and accurate 
representations of the various scenes of 
interest given, and the pamphlet itself is 
a work of art, and very attractive. We 
see here the evidence on the part of the 
managers to make this one of the grand- 
est exhibitions and most attractive fairs 
ever held in New England. From this 
catalogue we gather the following infor- 
mation: 


Tuesday, Aug. 27th, will be introductory 
day, the 28th President’s day, 29th Governor’s 
day, and the 30th Mayor’s day. 

Monday, Aug 26th, superintendents upon 
the ground and in the hall will be engaged 
in receiving articles and animals for exhi- 
bition. . 

Tuesday, Aug. 27th, introductory day, at 8 
A.M. the grounds will be opened to visitors. 
At 10 A. M. the fair will be formally opened 
with an address by Hon, Francis H. Appleton, 
President of the New England Agricultural 
Society. At 10.15 A.M. judges will receive 
their pooks and commence examination of 
the exhibits. Being introductory day the 
morning will be devoted to judging, award- 
ing premiums, becoming acquainted, and 
tendering universal congratulations. At 1 
P. M., and continuing through the afternoon, 
racing and special attractions will be given. 

Wednesday, Aug. 28th. President’s day, will 
open with a grand floral parade, forming at 

ity Hall and moving to Rigby Park. The 
Secretary of Agriculture, and other govern- 
ment and State officials have been invited, 
and it is hoped may be present. At 1PM 
anc continuing through the afternoon, racing 
and special attractions will be given. 

Thursday, Aug. 29th, G day, will 


A Governor’s 
commence with a mammoth coaching parade, 
forming at City Hall and passing in review to 
Rigby Park. Gov. Cleaves and staff, together 
with the Governors from the other New 
England States, and distinguished guests, 
are expected to be present and review the 
parade enroute. At1P.M., and continuing 
through the afternoon, racing and special at- 
tractions will be given, 

Friday, Aug. 30th, Mayor’s day, may_ open 
with a bicycle, cadet or trades parade in the 
morning. There will be a grand cavalcade of 
prize winners at 11 A. M. New England 
Mayors have been invited to be present. 
Beginning at 1 P. M., and continuing through 
the afternoon, racing and special attractions 
will be given. 





Grange Rally. 

The live patrons of Penobscot County 
do not propose to let go any opportunity 
which improved would tend to strengthen 
the ranks of the order, and promote 
greater enthusiasm. With thisin mind 
a grand grange rally has been decided 
upon for August 7th and 8th at Etna 
camp-grounds. A great programme is 
being arranged, leading members of the 
order secured, and the details are in the 
hands of those who never fail to com- 
plete all arrangements. It should be 
one of the most enthusiastic and profit- 
able gatherings of the year. Bro. R. H. 
Libby, Newport, is Corresponding Sec’y, 
which indicates that the preliminary 
steps will be attended to and nothing 
neglected. 





The oldest meeting house in Belfast, 
and one of the oldest buildings in that 
section of the State, was torn down last 
week. It was built in 1793, on the lot 
where the residence of Edward Sibley 
now stands, and was known as the west 
meeting-house, In 1822, it was bought 
by the Baptists, who moved it to a lot 
on Bridge street below High street, 
where it remained until taken down. It 
was used asa house of worship by the 
Baptists until 1837, when their present 
church was built, since which time it 
has been used asa stable. The building 
was 40 feet square, one story high, with 
hip roof, and contained, when used for 
religious purposes, 48 pews. Duc de 
Liancourt, a French nobleman, who ac- 
companied Gen. Knox through Maine in 
1795, mentioned this church as the only 
one in Waldo Patent. 





The town of Thomaston presents a 
curious spectacle just now, due to the 
invasion of an immense army of black 
worms. Every apple orchard and mag- 
nificent elms of which the town is so 
justly proud, have been completely 
stripped of their foliage and are as bare 
as in winter. The worms drop from the 
trees in showers, and ladies walking along 
the principal streets feel obliged to carry 
raised umbrellas for protection. Houses 
are also invaded and Thomaston house- 
wives, as well as orchardists, are in the 
midst ofja reign of terrorss:dt is a, sin- 
gular fact:that apple and elm trees alone 
suffer, and also that Thomaston is the 
only town in Knox county which has 
yet been favored, by the visitation. 
Rockland lives in daily anticipation, how- 





CITY NEWS. 

—We are inthe midst of the longest 
days of the year. 

—Rev. Hartley Smith, who has been 
ill for some time, is better. 

—The condition of Rev. Dr. Ricker is 
about the same as a week ago. 

—Mr. C. F. Cook, of the Cony high 
school, will spend his vacation in New 
York, and at Harvard College. 

—Three young men from Augusta will 
enter the next Freshman class of the 
State College. 

—Mrs. Joanna P, Haynes, who threat- 
ened to shoot Hiram Rockwood of Win- 
throp, has been released from jail, on 
furnishing bonds. 

—R. T. Whitehouse, Esq., has been 
engaged by the alumni of Cony high 
school to deliver the annual oration 
before that body, on the evening of June 
28. Mr. Whitehouse is a graduate of 
this school. 

—The subject of Anna Sargent Hunt’s 
bright paper at the Saratoga meetings 
was, as has been stated, ‘Pen and Scis- 
sors,’ but a reporter got it “Pipes and 
Sewers,” intimating that the. lady had 
gone into the plumbing business. 

—The Misses Eaton, daughters of the 
late Russell Eaton of the Farmer, have 
brought to this office a basket of flowers, 
containing fifty-three varieties, fair and 
fragrant, the product of their carefully 
cultivated garden, for which they will 
receive our thanks. 

—A Hallowell merchant has been in- 
viting trade by circulating about the city 
handbills with this announcement: 

“How would you like a 15 cent tie or 
2 for 25 cents? They won't last long.” 

We don’t think they will last long at 
that price! 

—An alarm was rung in from box* 35 
at 7.10 P. M., Monday, fora slight blaze 
in E. E. Davis & Co.’s store basement, 
caused by a gas iron being left on a 
table with the gas burning. The fire 
was discovered by Eugene Suprey, who 
forced the basement window, turned 
off the gas, and with Officer Thompson 
and James Getchell put out the blaze 
with a pail of water. 

—Ralph H. House of this city, a mem- 
ber of the Colby Freshman class, was 
bathing in the Kennebec, Wednesday, 
and went under. He could not swim but 
succeeded in calling a classmate, Nor- 
man Fuller of Winslow, who, although 
no swimmer, struck out boldly and 
seized House as he was going down for 
the third time. With difficulty the half- 
drowned man was borne ashore. 

—Two prominent gentlemen have 
agreed to advance a portion of the funds 
necessary to erect a building to be used 
by the city, as a public hall, armory, 
etc., at 5 or 6 per cent., provided the 
city will exempt the property from tax- 
ation, keep it insured, etc. There are 
quite a number of people who would 
like to loan money at the same rate of 
interest on the same security. 

—Childrea’s Day was appropriately 
observed at the Methodist church, Sun- 
day forenoon. The platform was hand- 
somely decorated. The singing was 
furnished by the young people, and 
there was a very large congrégation pres- 
ent. The pastor, Rev. C. S. Cummings, 
preached a very interesting sermon, 
taking as the text: Matt. xviii, 3. The 
sermon was adapted alike to young and 
old. 

—Mr. Manley is expected home so 
that the reception in his honor wil] be 
given Monday evening. The citizens 
will assemble in city government rooms 
on that evening at 7 o’clock, after which 
they will go to Mr. Manley’s residence 
on Hospital street and give him a friendly 
call. The address of welcome will be 
delivered by Judge W. P. Whitehouse. 
For this occasion music will be furnished 
by Thieme’s Orchestra. Fireworks will 
be provided, and a grand, jubilant occa- 
sion it will no doubt be. 

—On Monday‘ evening, Dr. G. E. 
Hathorne and Lawyer G. P. Fall col- 
lided on State street. They were on 
bicycles. Dr. Hathorne turned to pass 
Mr. Fall on the right at the same 
time Mr. Fall turned to thc left. 
Both riders were thrown, and the 
wheels badly damaged. Dr. Hathorne’s 
left arm was partially paralyzed, and his 
leg was sprained. He will be unable to 
attend to his office duties for some fime. 
Mr. Fall had a bad fall, but escaped with 
a few bruises. 

—At the annual meeting of the Augus- 
ta Loan and Building Association, the 
following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: T. J. Lynch, President; 
George W. Vickery, Vice President; 
William H. Libby, Secretary; Treby 
Johnson, Treasurer; C. R. Whitten, 
Auditor; M.S. Holway, Attorney. The 
following directors were elected for 
three years: Charles R. Hall, Charles 
B. Chick, A. G., Andrews. The follow- 
ing Directors were appointed the Finance 
Committee: A. G. Andrews, George 
W. Vickery, C. B. Chick. 

—The Opera House, fragrant with 
flowers and beautiful with evergreen and 
potted plants and flags, was filled at an 
early hour, Friday afternoon, the occa- 
sion being the graduation exercises of 
the State street grammar _§schocl. 
Twenty-four girls and twenty-one boys 
on that day closed their connection with 
the school. In the right box sat the 
directors, Capt. C. E. Nash, C. B. Chick 
and G. W. Vickery. Prayer was offered 
by Rev. J. S. Williamson, Besides quite 
a number of recitations, etc., the class 
parts were assigned as follows: Saluta- 
tory, Walter H. Thatcher; History, Bes- 
sie J. Noble; Prophecy, May Morrill 
badger; Valedictory, Philip M. Hayden. 
All the parts were finely rendered, after 
which the diplomas were presented by 
Captain Charles E. Nash, president of 
the board. 

—At a special meeting of the city 
council, Saturday, the matter of erecting 
a city hall, for convention and armory 
purposes, etc., was considered, and sev- 
eral gentlemen appeared in advocacy of 
the project. Finally an order was passed 
that a committee of six, consisting of the 
Mayor and two aldermen and three 
councilmen, be appointed to see what 
arrangements can be made toward the 
erection of a building suitable for an 
armory, and other city purposes, said 
—— to be erected on land now 
owned by the city at the east end of the 
Kennebec bridge, and report to the city 
council at an early date. Thecommittee 
is composed of Aldermen Cony and 
Dudley, and Councilmen Lane, Colburn 
and Foster. So thatthe project of hav- 
ing a suitable public building seems to 
be flattering. 

—At quarter to ten o’clock, Monday 
morning, there was great excitement on 
Water street, caused by two reports 
from a pistol in quick succession. 
Michael Burns was walking down street 
and met Harry R. Hopkins, opposite 
Beal’s paint shop, when, without a word 
on either side, Mike pulled a pistol from 
his pocket, and holding it level at Hop- 


but managed to walk into Beal’s store, 
where he appeared white and fainting. 
A physician was sent for, who, on ex- 
amining Hopkins, found that he was un- 
injured. One bullet had passed between 
his left arm and side, and opposite the 
heart, entering the sleeve and just graz- 
ing the limb. The other bullet glanced 
on the button of his coat and did not 
enter the body. After the shooting, 
Mike, unattended by the police, with the 
smoking revolver in his hand, walked 
coolly into the office of the Judge of the 
Municipal Court and quietly laid the re- 
volver down on the table, saying: ‘I’ve 
killed a man, Judge, and there is the 
revolver that did it. I fired two shots. 
You'll hear from it soon.” Judge 
Andrews asked him: “Did you really 
mean to kill him?” Mike replied, “‘Yes, 
I did; he meant to kill me.” Great 
crowds gathered in the streets, and in- 
tense excitement prevailed. Some cries 
were heard, ‘‘Hang him.’’ An examina- 
tion was held, and Burns was required to 
give $5,000 bonds for appearance at the 
September term under a warrant for as- 
sault with intent to kill, and $5,000 bonds 
to keep the peace for six months. On the 
first Burns waived examination, and on 
the second appealed. He was marched 
off to jail, where the order-loving public 
sincerely hope he may remain. There 
had been hard feelings between the two 
men, who are brothers-in-law, for some 
time, and the hatred had culminated in 
this outrageous affair. 

—An entire day was given up to the 
exercises of the graduating class of the 
Cony high school—a change from former 
years—and this gave an opportunity for 
the entire class of twenty-seven to par- 
ticipate in the speaking exercises. 
While all the parts were above the aver- 
age in ability, we believe that a briefer 
exercise, the selection of speakers being 
made according to scholarship and other 
attainments, would be better for the 
school and less tedious for those who 
attend. There was “too much of the 
good thing,” Thursday. It was “‘length- 
ened sweetness, long drawn out.” The 
Opera House was beautifully decorated, 
and the commencement spirit and atmos- 
phere were everywhere. The young 
ladies and gentlemen were dressed very 
neatly and tastily, and there were bou- 
quets in profusion. Every seat in the 
Opera House was filled during the entire 
day. Following was the order of exer- 
cises: 

9.30 A. M. 


Music. 
Prayer by Rey. J. M. Wyman. 


Music, 
Salutatio, Self-Made Men and Nations, 
Ralph Bartlett Folsom* 
Greek Myths, Susie Anna Noyes 
Railroads and Trusts, Andrew J. Cony? 
Mystery, Clara Holmes? 
Music. 
Wit and Humor, Louise Helen Tracey? 
Remedies for Social Discontent, 
farrison Franklin Kittredge* 
German Translation, Etta Amelia Brownell! 
bert Louis Stevenson, H. Ray Dennis* 
Poetry, Alice Augusta Folsom” 
Music. 
The New Astronomy, 
ernard Clement Graffam 
A Group of Old Ladies, Alice Louise Clancy! 
Influences, Josephine Thomas Ward! 
The European Situation, 
Harry Llewellyn Webber* 
Lusic. 
2.30 P. M. 
Music. 
The Legend of the Travelers, 
_ Mary Ellen Redmond? 
The Recently Acquired Position of Japan, 
Herbert Allen Black* 
The New England Coast in Song and Story, 
Maude Smart Andrews? 
Military Drill in Schools, 
George Edward Washburn* 
Venetian Tapestries, | Helen May Marsoni 
usic. 
The Supremacy of the Seas, __ 
Arthur Huntington Nason* 
Beethoven, Kittie E. 8. Lyon? 
The Origin of Nursery Rhymes 


Alice May Huntt 
Whom Serve We? ‘ ‘ 
Charlotte Louise Partridge* 


French Translation, Quete E. Haskell 


: usic. 
The Corinth Canal, Thomas Albion Littlet 
The Bastile, Nettie Scott DuLon! 
Bridges, Sara Averill Sawyer 
Parting Address, Cony Sturgis* 
Music. 
Presentation of diplomas, 
by Director Chas. E. Nash 
Class Ode, by Clara Holmes 
*College. 


tEnglish. 
PROBATE COURT—KENNEBEC COUNTY. 


Administrators appointed: Ellen B. 
Mariner of Oakland on estate of Angeline 
Brawn of Oakland, Edwin J. Philbrick 
of Augusta on estate of Frances Phil- 
brick of Augusta. A. Augusta Sim- 
mons of Augusta on the estate of Ma- 
hala S. Cony of Augusta, 

William Gordon of Anson was ap- 
pointed Guardian of Lewis O. Gordon 
of Readfield. 

Wills proved, approved and allowed: 
Of Jophanus H. Richardson of Win- 
throp; Erlon M. Richardson of Win- 
throp appointed Executor. Of Thank- 
ful L. Gray of Monmouth; Uriah Gray 
of Monmouth appointed Administrator 
with will annexed. Of George A. Long- 
fellow of Winthrop; Eveline M. Long- 
fellow of Winthrop appointed Executrix. 
Of John E. Ward of Augusta; Mary E. 
Ward of Augusta appointed Executrix. 
Of Henry Dow of Pittston; Thomas H. 
Dow of Pittston appointed Executor. 
Of Isaiah Donnell of Monmouth; Alonzo 


*Classical. 





M. Donnell of Wales and Stillman W. 
Donnell ‘of Monmouth appointed Ex- 
ecutors. “Of Jane Walcott of Augusta; 


Lendall Titcomb of Augusta appointed 
Executor. 

In the Court of Insolvency, a dis- 
charge was issued to James B. Chad- 
bourne of Augusta. Geo. P. Fall of 
Augusta was appointed Assignee on 
estate of Fred P. Fisher of Augusta, 
Thomas Leigh, Jr., of Augusta, was ap- 
pointed Assignee on estate of Melissa 
N. Fuller of Augusta. 


Will of Hall C. Burleigh. 
This will was filed for probate at the 
court in this county last Monday. 
He appoints as Executors and Trustees 


under the will, his daughter Annie O. 
Burleigh, his son Thomas G. Burleigh, 
and E. F. Webb of Waterville. 

He gives his wife, Clara K. Burleigh, 
one undivided half of his homestead 
farm in Vassalboro, one undivided half 
of all farming utensils, all the live stock, 
and all furniture and goods except such 
as are specially bequeathed. 

To his daughter Annie O. Burleigh the 
furniture and furnishings in her room, 
English pictures, etc. 

To his daughter Clara M. Burleigh, all 
the furniture and furnishings in her 
room, works of James G. Blaine, certain 
pictures, etc. 

To his daughter Kate H. Burleigh his 
Scotch pictures. 

To his daughter Abby J. Burleigh the 
furniture and furnishings in her room, 
including pictures. 

To his son John H. Burleigh, pictures, 
fishing gear, watch and chain. 

To his son Thomas G, Burleigh one un- 
divided half of his homestead farm, and 
half of farming utensils; also rifle, books, 
paintings, etc. 

To his son Samuel A. Burleigh his col- 
lection of silver coin, and his white 
whalebone cane. 

To his daughter Nettie C. Burleigh 
the life-size picture of himself. 

The remainder of his estate to be di- 
vided into 62 shares by his Executors 
and Trustees, and to be applied as fol- 
lows: To his wife Clara K. Burleigh, 
12-shares; Annie O. Burleigh, 8 shares; 
Clara M. Burleigh, 6 shares; Kate H; 
Burleigh, 6 shares; Abbie J. Burleigh, 6 
shares; John H. Burleigh, 6 shares; 
Thomas G. Burleigh, 4 shares; Samuel 











kins’ heart, fired twice rapidly in suc- 
cession. Hopkins reeled as if wounded, 


A. Burleigh, 6 shares; Nettie C. Bur- 
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KENNEBEC COUNTY NEWs. 


—Mr. L. K. Stevens of North pe. 
grade had yellow corn, of last season’, 
crop, of which 23 ears yielded : . 
of shelled corn, by sealed meas; 

—The post office and station at My. 
ranocook was broken into, F: 
and about $20 worth of 
money taken. 

—Tramps recently broke into the ho 
of ex-Sheriff Stevens at Belgrade, and 
helped themselves to provisions whic) 
they carried away with them. 

—By the steamboat notice in anothe 
column it will be seen that a change has 
been made in the time of leaving Gapdj. 
ner and Richmond, in order to connec 
with Jewett’s train at Gardine: 

—Mrs. Arthur Hunt accidentally fej) 
backward from a chair at her home op 
Oak street, Gardiner, Thursday afte; 
noon, breaking both bones of her lef 
arm. 

—Mr. A. E. Faught of Sidney picked 
an excellent mess of green px 
family of 5 persons, on June frot 
the Morning Star variety. 
were sown the last day of A) 
open garden. 

—John Stegson of the schoon 
Hill, at Hallowell, met with a pa 
cident, Thursday. While at 
heavy chain slipped and fell 
hand, jamming the fingers or 
hand badly. 

—Hon. W. T. Haines of Wate 
entertained Judge Hall, the court 
and the members of the legal fraternit 
of the county generally, Saturday, at 
new cottage at Great Pond. ‘The party 
had a grand time. Mr. Haines is a great 
entertainer. 

—Mr. John H. Owen, formerly of Hal- 
lowell, who holds the presidency of the 
Charles City National Bank, of Charles 
City, Iowa, is taking a hand in | 
with a prospect of forging to the front 
rank and going to Congress. Maine 
boys have the habit of ‘‘getting there. 

—Eli Jepson & Son, the Lynn, Mass., 
firm that controls the Livermore Falls 
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quarts 


day nig 
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day, purchased the old Winthrop butter 
factory, and, will run it as a branch of 
the Monmouth factory. This makes the 
Monmouth factory the second largest in 
Maine. 

—The Hollingsworth & Whitney Com- 
pany is building an extension to it 
house at the Winslow mill. When this 
building is completed, the mil! proper 
and the various store-houses which are 
attached, will make a continuous front 
age of the buildings more than a quarte! 
of a mile long. 

—As the Pullman was approaching 
Clinton, Sunday night, a tramp, w! 
gave his name as Thomas Hopkins, wh 
was stealing a ride on the baggage cal 
platform, stepped to the lower step ané 
taking hold of the rail, swung himsell 
out beside the car to escape notice. [le 
struck a platform and was ter 
about the head and hip. 

—The body of Charles Littl: 
of Otis Littlefield of Chelsea, \ 
in the Little Androscoggin rive 
iston, Saturday evening. It \ 
decomposed. <A watch taken | 
vest pocket had in it the 
Charles Littlefield. It will 
bered that young Littlefield disappear 
from Auburn about eight mont 

For breaking and 
house of Robert Hunter in 
early Tuesday morning, Henry ‘et 
was sent to Kennebec jail. He lias vet! 
working at Madison untila f eks 
ago, when he came to Hallow 
25 years old, and it is the 
opinion that his love for sti 
caused him to commit a State 
fence. 

Some time ago, Parker | 
the victim of an accident 
fitting room of the shoe factory 12 
lowell, by which he lost a fing* 1 here 
was some hitch in the- payment t 
accident insurance which he 
the workmen in the differ 
ments, following the lead of 
Vaughan, foreman of the cutte! 
made up a purse of $45 and prese! 
Mr. Patten. Such an item is one ©! 
cially worthy of record. 

—In the Kennebec Superior Cowt® 
Waterville, last week, Mrs. Ma) Vea 
Singer, living in Fairfield with her fae 
asked to be divorced from her lus - 
on the ground of non-support * »-f 
peared from the testimony that she ® 
swered a matrimonial advert 
signed by Van Singer, who resid os 
Michigan. As a result of this cor 
pondence Van Singer came 0D and a 
pair were married. They lived toge’’ 
afew months in Fairfield and a few" 
Augusta, where he worked two Car 
painting. He was supported al! aa ‘s 
by her people, and never contribute’ — 
his wife’s support anything >" b = 
yards of calico. In the spring be oa 
rowed $18 of his wife’s father and = 
back to Michigan. Judge Hall ~~ 
the divorce, but reproved the woman ™ 
marrying under such circumstances 
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The New England weather crop — 
tin for the week says of Maive: ve 
week was very warm and sultry, ~ 
rain fell until Saturday, when a light yor 
fell that did much good. rebel 
looking finely and promise well! bal 
meet with no serious setback, but Pens 
they now need most is a good a "4 
soaking rain. The ground is g°° 7 
dry, but the pastures are still ae 
Hoeing is the chief occupation 20¥; = 
some hay was cut. Corn is for a3 two 
looking finely, and the grass is fully 
weeks in advance. Farmers "large 
that the hay crop will not be 45 o? 
anticipated earlier in the seasoD- = att 
on the old fields islight. Cut wor™ 
doing some damage. 
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ytems of Haine Actos. 


salmon has been selling in Belfast 
market at twelve cents a pound. 
Skowhegan post office is now a first 
class office. 
The 2d annual anniversary at Hebron 
academy Was held Wednesday. 
Heselton has been appointed 


e C. 
postmaster at Mouse Island. 
Lightning struck three dwelling 


houses at Portlyde, Sunday night. 

Emery Hutchinson of Weld found two 
steers and one heifer dead in his pasture 
after a recent shower. 

Milliken’s wharf at Eastport, weakened 
py worms eating the piles, fell, Tuesday 
causing an estimated loss of $3000. 

The pants factory of Rockland has all 
the work on hand it can possibly do with 
its present force, numbering about 125. 

Cranberry Isles has lost one of its best 
citizens in the death of Edwin H. Spurl- 
ng. . 
' ‘A terrific thunder storm struck Cam- 
den, Sunday night. The lightning 
struck yacht Eva at Dailey’s wharf, 
doing some damage. 

The annual reunion of the 11th Maine 
Infantry will be held at Bangor, Aug. 
Lith and 15th, the 14th being the prin- 
cipal day. é 

Thieves entered the house of ex-Mayor 
A, M. Penley of Auburn, early Friday 
morning, and relieved him of his gold 
watch and $16 in cold cash. 

James P. Blunt of Skowhegan, a re- 
tired merchant, prominent in public 
affairs and a highly esteemed citizen, 
dropped dead at his home in Skowhe- 
gan, Thursday morning, aged 75 years. 

Mrs. Charles F. Moulton, wife of the 
representative to the legislature from 
Sanford, expired very suddenly at her 
home at that village, Monday night. 
Cause, apoplexy. 

County Treasurer L. O. Ludwig has 
disposed of $40,000 of Aroostook county 
ponds at a premium of 114 per cent., 
making asaving to the county on the 
above amount of $600. 

The new hotel in course of erection at 
South Brooksville, by Messrs. Gray, 
Chatto & Gray, is up and nearly com- 
pleted on the outside. Itis adapted to 
summer guests. 

The yacht Edith, stolen from Charles 
Holland of Portland, recently, was found 
Wednesday night at York Harbor, the 
thieves having abandoned the craft there 
last Thursday. 

Harry, Beverly and Arthur Wattrich 
of Presque Isle, formerly of Caribou, 
have just received news of the death of a 
grandmother in England, who left each 
of them the snug sum of $38,000. 

John Morrison of Scarboro was burned 
todeath in his room at Portland, Sun- 
day morning, probably setting his bed 
on fire while smoking. There were sev- 
eral narrow escapes from suffocation. 

The ellof Mr. Enoch S. Lawrence’s 
house, situated on Union street, Bangor, 
was struck by lightning, Sunday night, 
and badly damaged. Mr. and Mrs. Law- 
rence were both injured somewhat by 
the shock. 


At its reunion, in Portland, Friday, 
the 7th Maine Battery Association chose 
the following officers: President, Alger- 
non S. Chapman of Bethel; Secretary, A. 
§. Twitchell of Gorham, N. H.; Treas- 
urer, Warren O. Carney of Portland. 

There have been eleven cases of diph- 
theria and one death, in the vicinity of 
Winslow’s Mills, Waldoboro. The Board 
of Health have taken necessary measures 
to control the disease by isolation and 
disinfection. 

The following patents have been 
granted to Maine men: A. G. Fitz, Au- 
burn, machine for shaping heels of lasts. 
H. W. Hutchins, Auburn, machine for 
sawing, grooving, etc. Arthur M. Burn- 
ham of Gardifier, for mop wringer. 

Mr. Robert A. Powers, who died in 
Bangor on Thursday, was a well known 
citizen, and many friends will deeply re- 
gret his death. He was deputy sheriff 
under Sheriff Brown and was a constable 


Capt. Frederick C,. Adams committed 
suicide, Thursday, by shooting himself, 
at his office on Exchange street, Bangor. 
He was 67 years of age, and had been 
harbor master for two years. He leaves 
a widow and one daughter. 

At a special stockholders’ meeting of 
the Wiscasset & Quebec Railroad, held 
in Wiscasset, on Thursday, $18,000 was 
subscribed to extend the road to Albion 
station, leaving a balance of $15,200 to 
be raised in ten days. 

Arthur Horne of North Berwick, aged 
+) years, committed suicide -Wednesday 
night. He had been drinking all day, 
and, purchasing some laudanum in the 
evening, took the same in his parents’ 
presence before he could be stopped. 


Mr. John Goodell of Westbrook at- 
tempted suicide, Wednesday, by taking 
two ounces of poison, but it is thought 
he will recover. The cause is supposed 
to be despondency brought on by a long 


illness. He made his will only a few 
days ago, e 
A fifteen-years-old son of Charles 
Caswell of Westbrook died of lockjaw, 
Monday. He was cultivating last Fri- 
day, when one of the cultivator teeth 
hit him on the leg, making an ugly 
— which resulted in lockjaw and 
ath, 
Mrs. Richard Collins went into the 
river at Lewiston, Monday, and caught 
her little boy as he was sinking the sec- 
ond time, but fainted before she could 
get out. Her daughter saw the accident 
and succeeded in getting them both to 
the shore, 
Charles A, Berry of Buxton, who was 
charged with assault on James L. Mer- 
- with an axe, was brought up for 
‘earing, at Biddeford Monday, but Mer- 
rill acknowledged satisfaction, and the 
Case Was settled, each paying half the 


Costs, 


The following persons have been re- 
sored from their official positions at 
she . ortland custom house: Major H. A. 
Le) Of Bridgton, weigher and gauger; 
wee aan clerk in the appraiser’s 

‘artment: 
Watchman.’ and Timothy J. Looney, 
i The prospect for the R. R. to St. Albans 
8 dim and uncertain. The management 
—. $25,000 in cash. The opinion of 
i © K. R. committee from St. Albans be- 
cuit that to be more than could be or 
tee ‘to be raised by St. Albans, negotia- 
1008 were dropped. 


By a vote of 117 for and two o peers, 
jn ‘own of Harmony voted, pany hurs- 
~/ to aid the extension of the Sebasti- 
ran & Moosehead railroad to the ex- 
At of the town’s debt limit. It is ex- 
pected that work will begin on the road 
early in July, 
wine! known citizen and veteran, Mr. 
: ‘am Wallace, died Friday at Bangor, 
om tn long illness, caused by a woun 
i v5 at the battle of Petersburg, 
Main 8, 1864. He enlisted in the 18 
ne Heavy Artillery,Co.D. He had 
— 4 great sufferer from curvature of 
ee caused by his wound. 
mine Gammon ot Oxtord died 
0) 0 t’s disease, 
te 87 years. He ty a well-to-do 
~ er, and a native of that town,. 
much” always lived there, and being 
three = > He leaves a orn 
whom pes ee pe two sons, all o 
CY 
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RE-OPENS SEPT. 3rd, 1895. 
THE COURSE OF STUDY 


is thorongite complete and practical. Pupils are 
fitted for the duties and work of every-day life. 


THE FACULTY 
embraces a list of more than twenty teachers and 
assistants, elected with special reference to pro- 
ficiency in each department. 


THE STUDENTS 
are young people of both sexes, full of diligence 
and sea/. 

THE DISCIPLINE 
is of the highest order and includes valuable 
business lessons. 


THE PATRONAGE 
is the LARGEST of any similar institution 
in the world. 


THE REPUTATION 
of this school for originality and Jeadershi~ and 
as being the Standard Institution of its 
kind is generally acknowledged. 


SPECIAL COURSE. 
Shorthand, Type Writing, Composition arid 
Correspondence may be taken as a special course. 


SITUATIONS 


im business houses furnished pupils among 
the varied inducements toattend this school. 


THE SCHOOL BUILDING, 
608 Washington Street, Boston, is centrally lo- 
cated and pucpoosty constructed. Office open 
daily, from 9 till2o’clock. Prospectus Post Free. 


H. E. HIRBBARD, Principal. 





ments on their factory this season. A 
recent addition of 100 feet has been 
built, making it one of the largest in the 
business. They are also to put in a 100- 
horse power boiler, and have the keel 
laid for a fine little steamboat, to be 
used in carrying fish for the factory. 

Mr. John Adams of Deering, of the 
firm of Adams & Locke, carriage build- 
ers, slipped on the ice last winter and 
injured his leg. He recovered sufficient- 
ly to get about with the support ofa 
cane. While getting on board the elec- 
tric cars shortly thereafter he made a 
misstep and broke his leg, and was laid 
up anumber of weeks. Last week he 
had another fall, and broke his leg a 
second time. It has now become a se- 
rious case. 

A mass containing about 10,000 barrels 
of limerock was suddenly loosened and 
fell from the top to the bottom of Cobb 
limerock quarry in Rockland, Tuesday. 
A crew of 13 men had been working at 
the bottom where the mass struck, but 
had just left on account of a shower. 
No one was injured. The slide was 
caused by a seam opened by frequent 
blasts and frost. Had it occurred a few 
minutes sooner the men would have 
been instantly crushed to death. 

An important enterprise has begun in 
Palermo, the raising of Bog Pond eight 
feet above high water mark. When 
completed this will give one of the finest 
water privileges in the State, and Mr. 
Doe, represénting Philadelphia capital, 
states that factories will be erected when 
all is in readiness. The work will result 
in covering hundreds of acres of valuable 
hay land, and damages will be very 
heavy, one man losing his entire farm, 
and being obliged to remove his build- 
ings to aconsiderable distance. Dam- 
ages of course will be paid. 








Sons of Veterans. 

The Sons of Veterans of Maine were 
very happy in the selection of their 
place of annual meeting, at Farmington, 
last week. It was largely attended. 
Col. Whitcomb of Portland, Department 
Commander, was present. The Quarter- 
master reported that the receipts of the 
year were $1,103.60; disbursements, 
$882.35, leaving the treasury in good 
condition. 

The following officers were chosen: 

Commander—Henry C. Chatto, Rockland. 

Senior Vice Commander—H. L. Wright, 


East Stoneham 


Junior Vice Commander—Fred L. Stevens, 


Farmington. 

Division Council—Edwin A. Merritt, Port- 
land; Chas. E. Merrill, Auburn; Alfred P. 
Brown, Sanford. 

Representative at Large to National En- 
campment, to be holden at_Knoxville, Tenn., 
in September—Charles 8S. Wilson, Freeport. 

Alternate at_ Large—E. M. Small, Lewiston. 

Representatives—S. A. Ware, Eastport; 
Chas. L. Witham, Rockland; Frank A. Webb, 
Bridgton. 

Alternates—George E. Faunce, Lewiston; 
at Cram, Augusta; James Coombs, Water- 
ville, 

Ata meeting of the Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety, these officers were elected and in- 
stalled: Division President, Mrs. J. D. 
Williams, Portland; Vice President, 
Mrs. B. C. Dunbar, Waterville; Council, 
Estelle Priest, Waterville, Lillian Joy, 
Brunswick, Eva L. Shorey, Bridgton; 
Chaplain, Mrs. Estelle Ranstead, Water- 
ville; Division Inspector, Mrs. Emma 
Armstrong, Bridgton; Mustering and 
Installing Officer, Mrs. Rose G. White, 
Waldoboro; Chief of Staff, Mrs. Emma 
Farnsworth, West Pembroke; Delegates 
to Nationar Encampment, at large, 
Fronia Miller, Waldoboro; Alternate, 
Nellie Tozier, Pittsfield; Delegate, Mrs. 
Gertie Prescott, Farmington; Alternate, 
Nettie Curtis, Auburn. 





Suit Against Steamer Kennebec. 
Judge Nelson in the United States 
District Court at Boston, Wednesday, 
heard the case of the Boston & Plymouth 
Steamboat Company vs. the steamer Ken- 
nebec. This is a libel to recover $12,000 
damages of the owners of the steamer 
Kennebec for damages to the steamer 
Stamford which collided with the Kenne- 
bec in Boston harbor in July, 1894. 

It is alleged that the collision was due 
to the mismanagement of the Kennebec 
by those in charge of her, in running at 
too high rate of speed, not having prop- 
er lookout, etc. 

The answer of the defendant denies 
that there was fault on the part of the 
owners of the Kennebec and says that 
the collison was due to the carelessness 
of those on the Stamford. 





Superior Court at Waterville. 
A. K. Mason vs. Emily J. Horne. 
This is an action on account annexed to 
writ, torecover the sum of $388.57 for 
cattle feed, the plaintiff being a dealer 
in groceries and grain in Winslow, and 
the defendant owning a farm there, and 
20 cows anda milk route. Verdict for 
plaintiff for $230.41. Frank W. Weeks 
vs. James P. Hill, Deputy Sheriff. This 
is an action of replevin for four cows in 
which the plaintiff claims to have title 
i. virtue of purchase. Verdict for 
plaintiff for $36.38. 


The Best of All. 

We have been much interested, of late, 
in the many dolls possessed by a neigh- 
bor’s little girl, She has them of all 
kinds, colors and descriptions, but the 
one that pleased us most was issued by 
the J. C. free Co., Lowell, Mass. It is 
the “Doll- ag F has a ee face 
many changes of fashionable clothi 

dat Lote, and certainly the gem of the 
collection, as well as a work of art. We 
were suprised to be informed that they 








North Lawrence Packing 


Lubec are putting large improve- 


STATE COLLEGE COMMENCEMENT. 


Never, since the incorporation of the 
State College at Orono, were the exer- 
cises more interesting than last week, or 
better appreciated. It was the 23d 
annual commencement, and opened 
Saturday evening, 15th, with the Prentiss 

rize, at Town Hall, and there was a 
arge audience present. The themes 
gave evidence of much ability, study and 
research, and were heard with great in- 
terest by the audience. The following 
were the themes and the speakers: 
Honesty, Herbert N. Niles, Levant 
Hypnotism 
Charles Partridge Weston, Madison 
Our Greatest Public Danger, 
Perley Burnham Palmer, South Bridgton 
The Rise of Universities, 
Gilbert Tolman, Milo 
Shall the Young Man Go West? 
Perley Walker, Embden 
A Plea for Higher Manhood, 
rank Leonard Marston, Bangor 
The Doom of the American Indian, 
ohn Alvah Starr, Orland 
Ancient Philosophy and Modern Thought 
3 Frederick Andrew Hobbs, Alfred 
Stepping Stones to Success, 
Warren Robbins Page, Hampden 

Sunday evening a large audience gath- 
ered at tbe Methodist church to listen to 
the baccalaureate sermon. The prelimi- 
nary exercises consisted of the organ 
voluntary, scripture reading, prayer, and 
selections by the Weber Quartette of 
Bangor, and the sermon was then de- 
livered by Rev. Martyn Summerbell, D. 
D., of Lewiston, whose subject was ‘‘Re- 
ligion Essential to a Liberal Education.” 
The sermon was one of the best efforts 
of this eminent divine. 

Monday was class day. A new thing 
this year was the “‘convocation service,” 
which was held in the chapel in Copurn 
Hall, beginning at10A. M. There was a 
large attendance of students, the faculty, 
alumni and friends of the institution. 
After a brief devotional service, conduct- 
ed by Dr. Fernald and Rev. Mr. Summer- 
bell, the audience sang ‘America.” 
President Harris, in his characteristical- 
ly happy way, spoke about the college 
and its work, and then asked Lieut. 
Hersey, of the military department, to 
call the roll. That having been done, 
Prof. Stevens read a record of the year’s 
events, which was full of wit as well as 
history, and was received with much 
favor by his hearers. The members of 
the faculty then gave interesting reports 
of their individual work. The following 
students spoke for the various college 
organizations: Merrill,’95, ‘*The Senior 
Class;’ Tolman, °96, “Y. M. C. A.;’’ 
Folsom, ’95, ‘*The Cadet; Moulton, ’95, 
“Athletics; Damon, °95, “The Press 
Club;’’ Gibbs, ’96, ‘The Prism.” ' 

College honors were awarded as fol- 
lows: Prentiss Declamation Prize, W. 
L. Holyoke; Junior Prentiss prize, F. A. 
Hobbs; honorable mention, Perley B. 
Palmer; Libby Agricultural prize, L. A. 
Rogers; Military prize, Leroy R. Fol- 
som; Cumberland County prize, A. D. 
L. Libbey; Sharpshooter’s badge, Dear- 
born, ’98; gold military badge, to the 
field and staff officers; marksman’s but- 
tons, Messrs. Manter, Bunker, Gorham, 
Wilkins, Stevens, Eilis, B. A. Gibbs, 
White, Heath, Rollins, and H. P. Merrill; 
first prize in tennis singles, H. H. Hey- 
wood, (State inter-collegiate champion); 
first prize tennis doubles, Heywood and 
E. E. Gibbs. 

At 2.30 P. M., the regular class day ex- 
ercises were held in the presence ofa 
large audience. The following pro- 
gramme was very smoothly carried out: 


Music, Howe’s Orchestra 
Prayer. 
Music, Howe’s Orchestra 
History, . R. Folsom 
Music, Howe’s Orchestra 
Prophecy, O. L. Grover 
usic, Howe’s Orchestra 
Address to Undergraduates. C. A. Frost 
usic, ‘Howe's Orchestra 
Valedictory,  _—_ C, Merrill 
’ Singing Class Ode. 
Music, Howe’s Orchestra 


The class ode was written by Mr. M. 
F. Rollins of Bangor, and showed much 
ability. It had ‘‘America” as its air and 
was sung with much enthusiasm. 

In the evening, the programme includ- 
ed the class day oration by E. C. Rey- 
nolds, Esq., of Portland, his subject 


being ‘‘Deficient Professional Training.” 
It was an exceedingly able effort. The 
officers of the class are as follows: 


President—E. C. Merrill. 

Vice-President—O. L. Grover. 

Secretary and Treasurer—J. W. Martin. 

Marshal—H. 8. man. 

Executive Committee—W. W. Chase, A. H. 
Buck and O. L. Grover. 

The following are the members of the 
class of ’95: G. Gilbert Atwood, Harold 
8. Boardman, Alfred H. Buck, I. G. Cal- 
derwood, W. W. Chase, Frank Damon, 
M. E. Ellis, Leroy R. Folsom, Charles A. 
Frost, Oscar L. Grover, G. H. DeHaseth, 
Ora W. Knight, James Wm. Martin, Earl 
C. Merrill, Albion Moulton, W. M. Mur- 
phy, Clifford J. Pattee, H. G. Robinson, 
Melville F. Rollins, Charles D. Thomas. 

Tuesday opened with an exhibition 
drill by the Coburn Cadets, who made a 
splendid showing. Cadet Major Board- 
man was in command. The cadets who 
will be reported to the Adjutant General 
of the United States, and whose names 
will appear in that officer’s official report, 
are Harold S. Boardman of Bangor, Mel- 
ville F. Rollins of Bangor, and Earl C. 
Merrill of Eddington. Special military 
certificates were granted to these mem- 
bers of the graduating class: H.S. Board- 
man, Earl C, Merrill, M. F. Rollins, Ora 
W. Knight, Albion Moulton, Leroy R. 
Folsom, Halbert G. Robinson, Frank Da- 
mon, Walter M. Murphy, Wendell W. 
Chase, Isaac G. Calderwood Chas. A. 
Frost, Merton E. Ellis, Gilbert G. At- 
wood, C. J. Patten, Charles D. Thomas, 
Oscar L. Grover, James W. Martin, Al- 
fred H. Buck and Andrias DeHaseth. 
Cadets Frank L. Marston of Bangor, Per- 
ley Walker of Embden, and Herman S. 
Martin of Foxcroft were appointed cap- 
tains of the three companies. Sergeant 
Stanley Cosmey of Bapgor was promoted 
to be musical director in charge of the 
band. According to the instruction of 
Col. R. P. Hughes, U. S. Inspector Gen- 
eral, C Company, received the colors and 
will, for the ensuing year, be the color 
company of the battalion. 

In the afternoon, the secret fraternities 
fave receptions at their chapter houses. 
here was a large attendance at each and 
three orchestras furnished music. The 
wives of the members of the faculty, to- 
gether with members of the senior class 
received, and light refreshments were 
served. 
In the evening at 8 o’clock, President 
and Mrs. Harris received the students 
and their friends, and there were many 
distinguished guests. The occasion was 
very pleasant. 
But the great day of the feast was 
Commencement day proper (Wednes- 
day). The exercises were held at the 
Methodist church, which wore a festive 
appearance. The platform was occupied 
by President Harris, Ex-President Fer- 
nald, and members of the governing 
board of the college. The uates, 
twenty in number, clad in flowing black 
gowns and mortar board caps, (an in- 
novation from former years), occupied 
seats in frontof the auditorium. Howe's 
Orchestra of Boston furnished music. 
The programme was as follows: 


Patriotism, Charles A. Frost, Monmouth 
Educational Requirements of the Civil En- 


Gustavus G. Atwood, South Carver, Mass. 


The American 
erton E. Ellis, North Guilford 
InByence of Technical Education on Liberal 
nt 


"Oscar L. er, Richmond, Cal. 
SSS 
veroy R. Folsom, Corinna 





The Nicaragua 





sent the doll one, with the com- 
Sheto Guilt, ter bay fo beens ta eomions. 


The graduates and their degrees are: 

B. S.—Frank Damon, Hampden; W. 
Knight, Bangor; L. R. Folsom, Corinna. 

B. C,.E.—H. 8. Boardman, Bangor; 
I. G. Calderwood, Vinalhaven; W. W 
Chase, Auburn; C. A. Frost, Monmouth; 
G. A. DeHaseth, Curaco, W. L; J. W. 
Martin, Boston; E. C. Merrill, East Ed- 
dington; W. M. Murphy, South Nor- 
ridgewock; C, J. Pattee, Belfast; M. F. 
Rollins, Bangor; H. G. Robinson, Pat- 
ten; G. G. Atwood, South Carver, Mass. ; 
C. D. Thomas, Brownville. . 

B. M. E.—A. H. Buck, Foxcroft; M. E. 
Ellis, North Guilford; O. L. Grove, Red- 
lands, Col.; Albion Knowlton, Hiram. 

Advanced degrees conferred and theses 
are: Mechanical Engineer, Fred Lang- 
don Eastman, pumping station; Joseph 
Colburn Graves, elevating machinery; 
Daniel Carr Woodward, experimental 
apparatus for electrical work; Civil En- 
gineer George Maguire, details of sewer 
construction; Stanley Milton Timber- 
lake, details of sewer construction. 

Master of science in chemistry, Fred 
Charles Moulton, action of lime upon 
Paris green. 

At 1 o’clock the commencement dinner 
was served in Town Hall, with a large 
attendance. The hall was handsomely 
decorated with the colors of the class of 
*95,'and presented an attractive appear- 
ance. During the dinner, Howée’s Or- 
chestra rendered a pleasing programme 
of music. The dinner was served by 
Landlord G. W. Stearns of the Bangor 
Exchange, and it was a credit to him in 
every way. 

At the post-prandial exercises the as- 
semblage was called to order by Presi- 
dent Harris, who introduced L. C. South- 
ard, Esq., of Boston, as toastmaster. 

Speeches were made in response to the 
following toasts: ‘‘Good Old Maine,” by 
Mrs. Walter Fliut, class of °90. ‘The 
University of Maine,” by Hon. Wm. T. 
Haines. ‘Our Legislative Friends,’ by 
Prof. W. H. Jordan. “Women at the 
Maine State College,’”’ by Mrs. Albert 
White, ’79. ‘Our Graduating Class,” by 
Mr. Frank Damon. ‘Auld Lang Syne,” 
by Mr. E. M. Blanding of Bangor. Hon. 
Llewellyn Powers and ex-President Allen 
were called upon and very happily re- 
sponded. 

Then came the alumni annual meeting. 
Hon. W. T. Haines of Waterville was 
nominated trustee from the alumni to 
serve for another term. The following 
officers were elected: C. S. Bickford, 
President; D. W. Colby, Recording Sec- 
retary; E. H. Dakin, Treasurer; Frank 
Damon, Corresponding Secretary; L. H. 
Merrill, Necrologist. 

At the annual meeting of the trustees 
the following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: 

President—Henry Lord. 

Secretary—William T. Haines. 

Auditor—Elliott Wood. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Balentine. 


Wendell Wyze Chase was elected tutor 
in drawing, Frank Damon tutor in phys- 
ics, Ora W. Knight assistant in natural 
history, and H. G. Robinson tutor in 
mathematics. 

In the evening the commencement con- 
cert was given in Town Hall with a large 
audience present. 

The alumni of the college will raise 
$500 towards building a cinder running 
track at the college. Prof. Cummings 
of St. Louis, a graduate of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, has been 
appointed assistant in the civil engineer- 
ing department at the college, to take 
the place of Assistant Grover, who has a 
year’s leave of absence. 





Richmond High School. 

The Opera House at Richmond was 
densely packed with people, Friday P. 
M., June 14th, to listen to the graduating 
exercises of the class of °95, Richmond 
High School. The programme was as 
follows: 

Ralutatory—Know Fis Sevortanity, mage: 
Mary Riley 


True Success, Bertha Pratt 
Science one of the Pleasures of Life, 
_C. Tallman 


Loans of the Past. P Isabel Reed 
: Music 
Tramp Question, L. R. Gaubert 
Class Motto—"Sta,” __ Lina Glazier 
Education of Actual Life, Carrie Odiorne 
bits, ¢ Edith Whitney 
: e Music. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Ivy Pert 
Civil Service Reform, T. M. Allen 
Prophecy, Ida Young 
Valedictory, Lily Price 


Music. 

Music was furnished by Grimmer’s 
Orchestra. As the class of twelve stood 
on the stage, which was very heavily 
banked with flowers, to receive their 
diplomas, they presented a pleasing spec- 
tacle. The young ladies looked very 
pretty in their suits of white, and the 
young gentlemen equally as well in 
dress suits of perfectly fitting black. 
Their faces were all happy with the 
Ncnowledge of labors ended, honors won, 
and bright with the anticipation of 
future success. That time and the com- 
bat with the realities of life might never 
dim their bright hopes for the future, 
was the honest wish of many present. 

The day which closes school life, and 
severs ina greater or less degree our 
connection with those who have been 
our constant companions for aterm of 
years, is an episode never entirely for- 
gotten in the life of man or woman. 
The memory of school days is something 
on which we all love to dwell; and let 
life be ever so happy for us, there is no 
period of our existence so perfectly free 
from all thoughts of care as school days. 
Make the most of your school days, 
boys and girls, while they last. Don’t 
neglect the opportunities which sur- 
round you while enjoying them. And 
that success of the highest order may 
crown the labors of every boy and girl 
in the land who takes the advantage of 
a good education, is the sincere desire 
of a friend, who has been 
A STUDENT HERSELF. 





Quite a Capture. 
On the 6th of this month the store near 
the North Anson depot, owned by Mark 
Emery & Son, was broken into in the 


night and about twenty-five dollars’ 
worth of groceries taken. Thursday last 
County Attorney Collins learned that 
certain parties were probably the guilty 
ones, and made out a warrant, and Dep- 
uty Sheriff Atkinson arrested one Asa 
D. Skillings of Anson, a young boy of 17 
years. Being satisfied that others were 
interested with him, and suspecting one 
Fied Walker of Anson, a warrant was 
made out and his premises were searched 
and most of the stolen property found. 
Skillings was taken before Trial Jus- 
tice Paine, Friday, and pleaded guilty. 
Bail of $1000 was required, which he 
failed to get, and was committed to Nor- 
ridgewock jail. 

red Walker was also arrested and 
pleaded not guilty, waiving examina- 
tion, and while looking for bondsmen 
took leg bail forthe woods. The officers 
started in pursuit and succeeded in cap- 
turing him as he was trying to cross the 
bridge at East New Portland, about 11 
o’clock, Friday night. His bail was in- 
c , and he was committed to jail 
Saturday morning. 





Snow Salsbury, a well-to-do farmer of’ 
Canaan, was in Fairfield, recently, and 
took a ride to Waterville on the electric 
cars, Mr. Salsbury isa man 84 years of 
age and never rode on thesteam cars, 
and this ‘was his first trip‘on the electric 
cars. About fifty years ago he went to 
Boston by steamer,-and since then he has} 
spent the remainder of the time on his 
farm; not having-a great’ fondness for 


GRANGE NEWS AND NOTES. 


—County Deputy Tibbetts of Somerset 
believes that one of the best lines of 


.| work for the Grange to follow is to use 


the public press more frequently and 
freely. Let the items of general news 
to the order, as well as friends outside, 
be given to the press, and especially the 
agricultural press. He urged that some 
one be selected by each Grange to pre- 
pare and send in these items. This is 
just what the Farmer desires. For 
years it has given more space to Grange 
essays, discussions and news than any 
publication in New England, and there 
is room to increase this space. Send in 
the live papers contributed, full of rich 
thoughts and valuable counsels. Send 
along the breezy, newsy items. Fill the 
Grange column weekly, for this is what 
will help the order more than anything 
else. Bro. Tibbetts is right; the influ- 
ence of the press must be cultivated. 
Let us hear from every Grange. 

—Stevens’ Mills Grange, Auburn, has 
almost unequalled facilities for growth 
and improvement, containing ag it does 
among its members some of the bright- 
est and ablest men and women in the 
State. This is the Grange home of State 
Lecturer Stetson, and on the roll are sev- 
eral well known in public life as men of 
high character and influence. 

—Androscoggin county is exception- 
ally strong, not only in numbers but in 
intellectual strength and mental activity, 
and these rightly used are the sure pro- 
moters of Grange principles. Many of 
the Grange hallsin Androscoggin county 
are located on hill tops, standing like 
sentinels to tell of faith and courage, of 
service and loyalty. Like the school- 
houses they speak of and for the intel- 
ligence of the people. The hall at Minot 
Centre is one of these, and an evening 
spent with the patrons there confirmed 
previous impressions and told of good 
work. 

—East Hebron Grange holds all day 
sessions, and last Saturday fully eighty 
were present ata live, earnest working 
Grange. The first two degrees were 
conferred upon two. Thisis the Grange 
which lately instructed a class of forty- 
seven, the largest class known in this 
State surely. It was a pleasure to meet 
and counsel with these patrons and 
friends from adjoining Granges, several 
being present from Turner and West 
Minot. 

—Excelsior Grange, East Poland, is 
like a candle set upon a hill, its light 
cannot be hid. Many and valuable addi- 
tions and improvements have here been 
made since our last visit, and everything 
bears a homelike, attractive appearance. 
Young people full of enthusiasm abound 
here and give promise of what the 


Grange is to be in future years. Surely 
in such a community, among such 
whole hearted patrons, the Grange 


promises great possibilities. 

—Mrs. R. H. Libby, Newport, Deputy 
for Penobscot county, is one of the live 
workers in the order, and consequently 
proving herself eminently successful. 
Having instituted one Grange this sea- 
son, she started for the second, and now 
has an application with twenty-five 
names attached, and the promise of 
more, for a Grange at Charleston in the 
immediate future. Surely, in view of 
the good work being done by the order, 
the number should be largely increased. 
Charleston is a good farming town, and 
just the place for a live, working Grange. 
Success to the enterprise. 

—Penobscot Pomona met with East 
Eddington Grange, Saturday, the 22d 
inst. The address of welcome, by E. B. 
Comins, was able and instructive. The 
response was by Bro. Buffam of Orono 
Grange. The subject of a Grange field 
day was discussed, and the Grange voted 
to have a two days’ rally at Etna camp- 
ground, August 7th and 8th. Bro. Fer- 
guson of Brewer read a paper on “Hard 
Times.” The question for discussion, 
“Profit to be derived from poultry 
raised upon the farm,” was opened by 
Bro. Bearce of East Eddington Grange, 
in a very convincing and instructive 
manner. Evidently Bro. Bearce is a 
friend to the biddies, and believes no 
farm industry as profitable as poultry 
raising, and that every well kept farm 
should have a poultry house, not in con- 
nection with other buildings, but by 
itself. A class of eleven were instructed 
in the degree of Pomona. The very 
generous and hospitable manner in 
which East Eddington Grange enter- 
tained the Pomona is worthy of men- 
tion. Everything was done to make its 
stay pleasant. 





THE GUNMAKER OF ILION. 


Jefferson M. Clough Refuses a Tempting Offer 
from the Chinese Government.—His Health 
Was too Poor to Permit Attention to Busi- 
ness.—A Great Sufferer for Many Years, 
but Has Now Recovered. 


(From the Springfield, Mass., Union.) 


There isn’t a gun manufacturer in the 
United States who does not know Jeffer- 
son M. Clough, and why? Because he 
has been intimately associated all his 
life with the development of the two 
best American rifles, the Remington and 
Wiuchester. For years he was Superin- 
tendent of the E. Remington & Sons’ 
great factory at Ilion, N. Y. After leav- 
ing there he refused a tempting offer of 
the Chinese Government to go to China 
to superintend their government factories 
—and accepted instead the superintend- 
ency of the Winchester-Arms Co., at 
New Haven, at a salary of $7,500 a year. 

It was after this long term of active 
labor as a business man that he found 
himself incapacitated for further service 
by the embargo which rheumatism had 
laid upon him, and resigned his position 
more than two years ago, and returned 
to Belchertown, Mass., where he now 
lives and owns the Phelps farm, a retired 
spot where he has five hundred acres of 
land. 

Being a man of means he did not spare 
the cost and was treated by leading physi- 
cians and by baths at celebrated springs, 
without receiving any benefit worth 
notice. During the summer of 1893 and 
the winter of 1894 Mr. Clough was con- 
fined to his house in Belchertown, being 
unable to rise from his bed without 
assistance, and suffering continually 
with acute pains and with no taste or 
desire for food, nor was he able to 
obtain sufficient sleep. 

Early in the year 1894 Mr. Clough 
heard of Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for 
Pale People. He began taking these 
pills about the first of March, 1894, and 
continued to do so until the first part of 
September following. The first effect 
noticed was a better appetite, and he 
began to note more ability to help him- 
self off the bed, and to be better gen- 
erally. Last August (1894) he was able 
to go alone to his summer residence and 
farm of 163 acres, on Grenadier Island, 
among the Thousand Islands, in the 
river St. Lawrence, where from the 
highest land of his farm he commands a 
view for 18- miles down the river, and 60 
of the Thousand Islands can be seen. 
Instead of being confined to his bed, 
Mr. Clough is now, and has been for 
some time, able to be about the farm 
to direct the men employed there, and 
he is thankful for what Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills have done for him. 

These pills are manufactured by the 
Dr. Williams’ Medicine Company, Schen- 
ectady, N: Y., and are sold only in boxes 
bearing the firm’s trade mark and 
wrapper, at 50 cents a box, or six boxes 
for $2.50, and are never sold in bulk. 








| travelling. 


They may be had of all druggists, or 
direct by mail from Dr. Williams’ Med- 
icine Company. 
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A dozen other 
points of superiori- 
ty. A man who 
owns a Buckeye 
can be trusted. 
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Worcester, Mass. 


“Just a little better than the begt.”’ 
“Lightest, strongest, most durable.” “Little or no repairs.’ 
“Easier for man, easier for horse.’ “Best cutting apparatus in world.” 

*<Only mower designed for New England farms.” 
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Sections for all Mowers. 
Rivets included. 


R., B. 


HAYING TOOLS. 


Mowing Machines, Horse Rakes, Hay Tedders, Etc. 
Sections, in boxes of twenty-five, 5c. each. 
We are the only dealers in Bangor who carry the genuine repairs 
for the Worcester Buckeye Mower. 


DUNNING & CO., Bangor, Me. 

















Péwer of Conscience in a Pagan. 

A follower of Pythagoras once bought 
a pair of shoes of a cobbler, for which 
he promised to pay him on a future day. 
On that day he took the money but find- 
ing the cobbler had died in the interim, 
returned, secretly rejoicing that he could 
retain the money and get a pair of shoes 
for nothing. “His conscience, how- 
ever,”’ says Seneca, ‘‘would not allow 
him to rest, till,*taking up the money, he 
went back to the cobbler’s shop and 
casting in the money, said, ‘‘Go thy way, 
for though he is dead to all the world 
besides, yet he is alive to me.’ ’’—British 
Workman. 

S\ 


Ata meeting of the stockholders of 
the Lewiston Millon Friday, the com- 
mittee reported the failure of an effort 
to raise money to retain control of the 
mill. A plan to scale down to twenty- 
five per cent., the creditors to take fifty 
per cent. of the claims in common stock, 
was voted down. The creditors then 
voted to request the directors to surren- 
der the property to the trustees. W. H. 
Newell, Lewiston, John A. Morrell, Au- 
burn, and L. R. Moore, Saco, were ap- 
pointed a committee in conjunction with 
the trustees, S. M. Carter, F. H. Packard, 
and S. D. Wakefield to take charge of the 
mill and property and convert it into 
cash for the benefit of the bondholders. 








The Roxbury correspondent of the 

Oxford Democrat seems to live amid 
excitement. He writes this week: 
‘“‘We are glad that the blasting is done 
at last. We have lived at the risk of 
our lives. In closing up they sent a rock 
through the roof of our house. The 
rails are down and the construction 
train is running through my farm. It 
takes heaps of money to build a rail- 
road.”’ 





Steam seems to be doomed. The test 
of the electric motor, Friday night, on 
the Nantasket branch of the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford railroad has 
been the talk of engineers and railroad 
men ever since. Many do not hesitate 
to say that thé Stédm road is doomed, 
asa result of thé showing. The speed 
attained is reported to have been eighty 
miles an hour, and the engine was not 
geared up to its limit. 


There is to be a grand celebration and 
horse trot, on the Fourth, at Crooked 
River Driving Park, Harrison. The 
society has made extensive improve- 
ments, and everything will be done to 
make it a success. There will be three 
races: 2.30, $60; 2.40, $40; 3.00, $25. 


The North Cumberland Agricultural 
Society will hold its annual fair at Harri- 











son, Sept. 24th, 25th and 26th. 
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Poctry. 


PICTURE OF TWILIGHT. 


O Twilight! spirit that dost render birth ? 

To dim enchantments; melting heaven with 
earth, F 

Leaving on craggy hills and running streams 

A softness like the atmosphere of dreams; 

Thy hour to all is welcome! Faint and sweet 

Thy light falls round the peasant’s homeward 
feet, ; 

Who, slow returning from his task of toil, 

Sees the low sunset gild the cultured soil, 

And, though such radiance round him bright- 
ly glows, 

Marks the small spark his cottage-window 
throws. 

Still, as his heart forestalls his weary pace, 

Fondly he dreams of each familiar face, 

Recalls the treasures of his narrow life— 

His rosy children and his sunburnt wife, 

To whom his coming is the chief event 

Of simple days in cheerful labor spent. 

The rich man’s chariot has gone whirling 
past, 

And these poor cottagers have only cast 

One careless glance on all that show of pride, 

Then to their tasks turned quietly aside; 

But him they wait for, him they welcome 
home, 

Fixed sentinels look forth to see him come; 

The fagot sent for when the fire grew dim, 

The frugal meal prepared, are all for him; 

For him the watching of that sturdy boy, 

For him the smiles of tenderness and joy, 

For him—who plods his sauntering way 
along, 

Whistling the fragment of some village song! 


RELEASED. 


Dead, and the sun still shines; 

@ Just dead, and the soft wind a-blowing; 

Dead! while the blue lake dimples and smiles 
And the rowers sing at their rowing. 











The world goes on the same, 
8 Scarce a leaf on the elm-tree flutters; 
While the bloomy breath of the summer 
woods 
Sifts in through the half-open shutters. 


And this is to be dead! 
For I heard them say I was dying; 
As yet I scarcely know which is I— 
This self, or the other there lying. 


Lfeel so light and free, 
I long through the blue to be tlying; 

How strange that ever I should have feared 
This wonderful change they call dying! 


’Tis nothing to be dead 
But just to keep on with the living, 
Without the heart-breaking care and pain 
That the body is always giving. 


’Tis wondrous to be dead 
And to be evermore past dying; 
On wings of eternal youth upborne 
The stars in their courses outvying. 
They have called death the end, 
When it is just the beginning; 
How trifling a price this life to pay 
For an immortality’s winning. 


Our Story Teller. 
SHADOW OF A THOUGHT. 


BY HARRY LANDER. 




















Fred Selfton was melancholy, appar 
ently without any just cause. He had 
spent a very pleasant day in the cxe- 
cution of his duties in the shelving de- 
partment of the home office, where he 
had read the morning paper, washed 
his hands three times, chaffed Bertie 
Gapes and heard the latest gossip from 
Tommy Townie. Then Tommy had 
taken him to the Junior Gatherium to 
recuperate, and his journey down to 
Ealing had been most comfortable. It 
was a pleasant afternoon in the early 
summer, his little villa looked particu- 
larly bright and comfortable, and he 
still had an hour to lounge away before 
dinoer, which was the most cherished 
aim of his daily life. Yet he sighed as 
he opened the door and entered his 
home. 

Kate hadtaken the baby to see her 
mother, but would be back to dinner. 
This was not unusual, but upon this 
occasion it struck him as being very 
inconsiderate of her. Having performed 
his toilet he wandered mournfully 
about the garden. Then retiring to 
his study—a misnomer, for he was 
guiltless of such folly—he lita cigar- 
ette and flung himself into an easy- 
chair with the air of a man weary of 
existence. Had his wife been present 
she would have wondered anxiously 
what calamity had overtaken them, 
but the fact was nothing more alarm- 
ing than that her lord and master was 
suffering from what is technically 
termed ‘‘the hump.” 

The other men in his room had been 
discussing holidays. Gapes wassaving 
himself for a month’s salmon fishing in 
Sunderlandshire, Townie contemplated 
billeting himself upon his cousin, who 
was attached to the embassy at Vien- 
na. Williamson was engaged for a 
yachting cruise to Norway, and Elliot 
had raved of the green golf links at 
Eastbourne. He had yawned dismally 
and mentioned Herne bay, with the wife 
and family, in tones which quite justi- 
fied Townie in holding him up as an 
awful example of premature matri- 
mony. 

Now, in his heart he called himself 
a fool, for in these days a man of thir 
ty is too young for such responsibili- 
ties and—well, privations. Of course, 
he had been quite infatuated with 
Kitty, as were several better men. 
The first year of their married life had 
been,as charming as the last chapter 
of a three-volume novel, and he had 
never enjoyed anything so much as 
that delightful scamper about the con- 
tinent they had together. Now, there 
was the baby, a jolly little chap, buta 
responsibility, and a somewhat costly 
one. Afterall, there was sound wis- 
dom in Townie’s cynicism. There are 
two aspects of the marriage question, 
usually considered before and after. 
He was just realizing the unpleasant 
one. 

He had uever seen the club look more 
cozy than it did that afternoon. He 
had been welcomed by a crowd of men, 
the pleasant associates of a past life, 
who seemed genuinely happy to meet 
him again. He had been a very popu- 
lar man, and some of them still remem- 
bered his little evenings in Gray’s inn. 
What pleasant rooms they were, to be 
sure. At one time he used to think 
that Kitty had sacrificed a great deal 
when she married him, but perhaps 
the renunciation was not so one-sided 
as he had imagined. For instance, 
there was the club. He could no long- 
er afford to go there, and with it he 
had renounced all intellectual society. 
Kitty’s people and their neighbors 
were rich and.respectable. Most ad- 
mirable of their kind, they ate, drank, 
slept; and made money; withal, most 
worthy creatures, but particularly un- 
entertaining. Mr. Turner, her father, 
was a type—a kindly, honorable man, 
but without the slightest artistic or 
literary culture; he could talk for 
hours of his business, and knew more 
about tallow than any other man in 

England. Fortunately, his pride of 
this distinction was slightly mitigated 
by the fact that he was also a connois- 
seur of wines. His sons wore riding 


breeches on Sunday mornings and read 
“The Lunar Month” in their bedrooms. 
His eldest daughter was gifted with 
sufficient religious enthusiasm for ten 
such families, while Mrs. Turner was 
motherly in the extreme. 

His thoughts wandered to Georgie do 
Vaux, his oid college chum, who had 
shared those Gray’s inn chambers. He 
was always bright and witty, he could 
dance all night and work all day, pull 
a good oar, sail a half-rater against the 
best, walk fifty miles, ride like a cen- 
taur, sing, drink and gamble, with 
never a headache or a touch of repent~ 
ance. Then the gay assemblage of 
actors, artists and literary men, who 
would there fore-gather to talk of any 
and everything, more especially of the 
great things they were going to do. 
And by no means the least were those 
jolly holidays upon the river, the sea, 
and the continent. Faugh! it was 
awful to contemplate; a whole month 
at a seaside boarding house. Yawn 
over the newspaper all the morning, or 
make the acquaintance of those objeo- 
tionable persons who, adorned with 
yacting caps, grace the esplanade and 
indulge in many “morning bitters.” 
Lunch, boredom, dinner, boredom in- 
tensified by a drawing-room filled with 
old spinsters, giggling girls, and youths 
who persist in singing, with the mis- 
taken idea of amusing the sufferers. 


The shadows deepened in the corners 
of the room as the twilight died away. 
The house was perfectly still, the gar 
den looked cold and gloomy. It was 
the silenoe and gloom of sorrow, for 
his home wasa house of mourning, 
Crossing the room wearily, he peeped 
into the garden of dim shadows, press- 
ing his feverish face against the coo! 
glass; his dry eyes were heavy with 
anguish. Only two years ago they had 
planted those shrubs and flowers. She 
with her little hands encased in huze 
leather gioves, he in his flannels, wield- 
ing aspade like atrue son of Adam. 
And the flowers still bloomed in their 
Eden, but he must pace its paths alone. 
Other hands would pluck those flowers, 


and other lovers sit in the arbor where 
they had so often watched the moon- 
light silver the rustling leaves. He 
had lounged there with his pipe, care- 
less and happy, as she nestled at his 
side, often in silence, sometimes whis- 
pering sweet confidences. 

By one whirl of the wheel of life it 
was in the past, but still unburied. 

Sinking into his chair he rested his 
head upon his hands. It was very, 
very dark. Soswift and sudden had 
the trouble come upon him that it still 
seemed like the haunting memories of 
aterrible dream. But a few months 
ago he was happy in the sweet com- 
panionship of his wife; now he was 
alone. ‘ 

Happiness in this world depends 
largely upon ability to forget. It was 
not without a feeling of pleasure that 
he had accepted De Vaux’s invitation 
to ‘rejoin him in Gray’s Inn. The 
rooms seemed more comfortable than 
before, and the freedom was delight- 
ful. As the band upon his hat became 
narrower, the restraint, prompted by 
sympathy, with which men regarded 
him, died away. He drifted back to 
the old life with a feeling of pleasant 
expectancy, but to find the world had 
changed. It surprised him to discover 
how selfish De Vaux had become, while 
the manners of their “set” pained him. 
Their brilliancy seemed to have given 
place to flash -gaseousness, originality 
to carping contentiousness; wit was 
now insolent abuse, and humor posi- 
tive vulgarity. Yet they were the 
same actors without a ‘‘shop,” authors 
without a publisher, and less extraor- 
dinary imbeciles without an object 
in life. With indolent interest he used 
to expect great things from some of 
them, but they were still squatting in 
the mire. The Junior Gatherium had 
been refurnished, and the cooking was 
excellent, but the same decline was 
noticeable among the members. The 
tales old Badboy narrated in his cor- 
ner of the smoking-room were, to say 
the least, unfit for publication, yet the 
old fellow was his most cherished ac- 
quaintance in the bygone days. The 
place abounded in loud-voiced boys of 
&@ new and, to him, most objectionable 
species. The past belongs to the past; 
@ man cannot live his life again. 

**Poor old fellow, I don’t care to say 
disagreeable things about him, but, 
really, he had become a most selfish 
beggar,” said De Vaux, leaning against 
the mantel-piece. 

“Marriage spoils a man utterly,” 
said his friend as he knocked the ashes 
from his pipe on to the carpet. “You 
ought to get married again, he’s no 
good for anything else.” 

“He used to be such a jolly, easy-go- 
ing fellow, now he growls at every- 
thing. The way he bullies our un- 
fortunate laundres isshocking. When 
he wakes up, he’ll make you sweep 
those ashes from the floor.” 

“The side the man puts on, his as- 
sumption of virtue, and the way he 
sneers at us really annoys me. He is 
a skeleton at every feast, looks as 
shocked as a curate if a man tells a 
racy tale, and actually called old 
Soaker a cad because he could not 
walk downstairs. I remember bring- 
ing him home in a cab two or three 
yearsago, and he yelled comic songs 
all the way.” 

“It's awful,” said De Vaux, with a 
laugh; “‘last Sunday he came in while 
I was having afternoon tea with seme 
ladies, and simply turned upon his 
heel, and slammed the door as he went 
out.” 

“Well, I’m afraid you can’t poison 
him and put him out of his misery.” 

“He is not our old Selfton, theaters 
bore him, the halls are disgusting. He 
won't dance, does not drink enough to 
enliven a healthy clrild, smokes ir a 
corner and growls. At the club no one 
oan understand him. He has tried the 
viver, galf, the Solent, the card room, 
and Paris, all in vain. I don’t know 
what todo with him. You remember 
our last little supper party here. 
Well, he got it up, and was perfectly 
disgusted with everything and every- 
body, yet all the boys were old 
friends.” 

“Yes, I’m afraid he is incurable—” 

“Yes, I am,” cried Selfton, springing 
from the sofa upon which he had been 
sieeping. “I’m a nuisance to myself 
aod all of you. I can’t forget the two 
happy years of my life, andI can never 
live them again. I'll go into some cor- 
ner and wait patijently for the future, 
since I cannot go back to the past.” 








“Isn't he a lazy dadda, snoring like 
big bow-wow when baby wants to see 


“Why, Kitty,” he said, dreamily, 
awaking with a start, “‘is it really you?” 

‘Really me, silly boy. Whom else 
did you expect, sir?” she asked, waving 
the baby before him. 

“Come tome, sonnie,” he cried, laugh- 
ing yayly. ‘‘See how eager the little 
chappie is, Kate.” 
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Then, as Philly nestled on his shoul- 
der, clutching vainly at his mustache, 
he drew her down onto his knee, and 
said, softly: “By Jove, darling, how I 
have missed you.” 

“Poor boy, it is too bad of me to 
run home to my mother so often, 
isn’t it? But I’ve such news for you. 
Father is going to launch out awfully. 
He is actually going to buy a yacht.” 

“A yacht?” 

“Yes; the boys are becoming so 
horsey, You know how he detests that 
sort of thing. So this is to cure them. 
You are to be captain, and he is com- 
ing over after dinner to consult you. 
isn’t it charming?” 

‘Rather; we won’t go to Herne bay 
for our vacation, eh, little girl?” 

“‘Herne bay, indeed! What ever made 
you think of such a place?’—Black 
and White. 


FROM SINNEMAHONE. 








BY ED MOTT. 





“I wish to goodness,” said the man 
from over Sinnemahoning way, “that 
I could remember half what my father 
used to tell about snakes. I really do. 
I do indeed. I suppose that if my 
father had been telling about snakes 
that lived anywhere else except on the 
Sinnemahone spread I could have re- 
membered everything. But, Lord! It 
would take a man with nine memories, 
evefy one of ’em phenomenal, to re- 
member even a little bit of what them 
Sinnemahoning snakes did, because 
they did so much. They were always 
doing something, and doing it well. I 
wish somebody would simply give me 
an inkling of what there is in that Sin- 
nemahone atmosphere that makes 
things have so much more snap in 
them than things have anywhere 
else on top of earth. Even grasshop- 
pers. Now, I know heaps of places 
where there is twenty times more grass 
than is on the Sinnemahone. As for 
that, Sinnemahone doesn’t run particu- 
larly to grass. We slash out a good 
many hoop poles, and we peel consider- 
able of bark. We do a little in the 
maple sugar way, and our ‘taters ain’t 
few tothe hill. But we don’t brag on 
our grass. Then why should grass- 
hoppers seem to like to settle down 
with us so much, and get to be so over- 
powering smart among us? I give it 
up. I don’t know. But to prove to 
you that they do, I'll tell you some- 
thing. I don’t pretend to explain these 
things, mind you. I simply give you 
the facts. 

‘““\ou know, of course, that there 
ain’t any better bait for trout along 
late in the season than grasshoppers. 
Our Sinnemahone grasshoppers know 
that well, and I want to tell you that 
it’s a hard matter to run one down and 
catch him when you want to go fish- 
ing. But I used to manage, by various 
slick bits of strategy, to get enough to 
fish with, but it was hard work, and so 
I was delighted one day, being over to 
the county seat, to see in a store an 
artificial grasshopper, with a hook 
concealed about it. The grasshopper 
was as natural as life, and I saw at 
once that there wasn’t any use of my 
pitting myself any longer against our 
smart Sinnemahone grasshoppers to 
get bait, when I could use the artificial 
grasshopper to fool the trout with, and 
1 bought it. It worked toacharm. I 
think the trout went for it better than 
they did for the real thing, for I have 
an idea that they knew how smart our 
Sinnemahone grasshoppers were, and 
were kind o’ fraid of ’em. I used that 
imitation grasshopper with great suc- 
cess. 

“I had a tame trout in a spring near 
my house. It had been in the spring a 
year. It wasa big one. I had caught 
it ome day on a Sinnemahone grass- 
hopper, and as the hook hadn’t hurt it 
much I putit in a pail of water and got 
it home alive and active. I put it in 
the spring and it lived and thrived. A 
funny thing was that the grasshopper 
Icaught the trout with wasn’t killed 
by the trout nor by the hook. Being 
through fishing, I took the grasshopper 
off the hook and tossed it on the 
ground. It moved away, but was 
minus one leg. Its eyes were just as 
bright as ever, though, and as I re- 
member it now, it kind o’ shook its 
head and looked volumes as it limped 
away, headed straight for my place. 1 
don’t know where that crippled grass- 
hopper wintered, but when warm 
weather came next year I give you my 
word that grasshopper was the first I 
saw on my place. It was perched ona 
saw horse in my back yard. I recog- 
nized it at once, and it seemed to rec- 
ognize me, for it shook its head and 
had a queer look in its eye as it limped 
on one leg along the sa- horse, tum- 
bled off and stumped away. 

*“* *As long as I’ve got a place,’ said I, 
‘that grasshopper has aclaim on it, and 
anyone that hurts that grasshopper 
must settle with me!’ 

“Well, sir, that grasshopper hung 
around the place, and hobbled about 
ina melancholy sort of way, but al- 
ways with that queer look in its eyes. 
Every time it met me it settled down 
and shook its head, spit tobacco juice, 
as grasshoppers will, and stumped on 
its way. I know now that that grass- 
hopper had vengeance on its mind, and 
was only biding its time. 

“This was the season I got the 
artificial grasspopper. I frequently 
saw the crippled real one sitting on 
the flat stone over the spring where 
my pet trout was, glaring down at the 
trout and shaking its head in a start- 
ling way. The grasshopper remem- 
bered that this was the trout that had 
crippled it, and it went to the spring 
to glare at the trout and show its hate. 
I used to tremble for it, for my trout 
just doted on grasshoppers, and I was 
fearful lest this poor crippled one 
might tumble in the spring and thus 
give up the rest of itself to the foe that 
had bereft it of its leg. 

‘One day I had been fishing with my 
artificial grasshopper. I came in, took 
the leader off my line, with the imita- 
tion grasshopper on it, and laid it on 
the back stoop, being called away for 
something or other. When I went to 
get the leader ten or fifteen minutes 
later it was gone. I looked around, 
but couldn’t find it. Some time after- 
ward I s for the spring to get a 
sal of water, and as I drow-Seer I enw 

ppled grasshopper dragging 
dlaelt up on the flat stone that covered, 





or half covered, the spring. I stopped, 


and then saw that the grasshopper 


was dragging something up along 
with it. I started when I saw that it 
was my missing leader. My first im- 
pulse was to go and recover my prop 
erty, but on second thought I didn’t. 

“*This unfortunate grasshopper,’ I 
reasoned, ‘has some purpose in view. 
Let us see what it may be.’ 

“I soon saw. Growing near the flat 
stone over the spring was a currant 
bush. With great deliberation the 
crippled grasshopper took one end of 
my leader in its mouth and hobbled 
round and round the bush, winding, as 
I could see. the lealer about it. Lhe 

rtificia) mrss. en hauled 
up on the stone and lay there in full 
view. Having taken a firm hitch wiia 
the leader about the stem of the cur- 
rant bush, the vengeful crippled grass- 
hopper pushed its counteryart present- 
ment along toward the edge of the 
stone, and when it roached there, 
shoved it over. The aitificial grass- 
hopper fell, and there was leader 
enough left to let it just touch the 
water lightly. There was a flash and 
a splash in the water, and the next in- 
stant my pet trout was dashing wildly 
about in the spring, hooked og the 
deadly lure and played by the limber 
currant bush. Oh! but it was a stroke 
of genius! The crippled grasshopper 
stood on the edge of a stone, looking 
over atthe vengeance it had wrohght, 
glaring savagely and gloating. I could 
easily have saved the trout. 

**But no!’ I said. ‘lt is but retribu- 
tive justice! Let it stand!’ 

‘In a short time the trout was dead. 
The crippled grasshopper hobbled off 
of the stone and disappeared. I never 
saw it again. Will somebody give me 
an inkling of what there is in that 
Sinnemahone atmosphere that makes 
things have so much more snap in them 
there than things have anywhere else 
on top of earth? Even grasshoppers. 
Will some one simply give mean ink- 
ling?” 

Not even the man in the red, blue, 
pink, yellow, green and purple mack- 
inaw jacket seemed capable of utter- 
ance, and the man from Sinnemahon- 
ing way had to go without his inkling. 

“Oh, yes! Snakes!” said he, sud- 
denly brought to himself. ‘Lord! | 
wish my father was here! But he isn’t! 
He couldn’t be, very well. He left the 
banks of the Shinnemahone for the 
same of Jordan, some years since. My 
father was a fiddler, and if he is play- 
ing the harp half as well as he played 
the fiddle, he isn’t taking a back seat 
for anybody on the other shore, and 
I'll bet on it! And how he could tell 
aboutsnakes! It’sa shame the way I’ve 
forgot mostof the things he used to 
tell me about ’em, but I remember one 
that may strike you asa tolerable fair 
showing as to what Sinnemahone 
snakes were able to do in the days of 
my father. Sinnemahone snakes are at 
the head of the serpent race yet, of 
course, but in those days they had the 
benefit of my father, and they simply 
shone. 

“The blowing adder was always a 
big favorite with my father. The blow- 
ing adder, you know, is that interest- 
ing snake that has the faculty of flat- 
tening out its head to about four times 
its natural size, then pufiing it up, and 
then blowing a small gale from its 
mouth fora few seconds. I never knew 
just what they gained by doing all 
this, but they do it, and that’s enough. 
The blacksnake was another saake my 
father liked, but somehow they never 
liked him, but they feared him, and 
when he wanted to use ‘em they 
knuckled right down and were used. 

“Once my father had a pet blowing 
adder and a blacksnake that he wanted 
to be a pet, but which had a feeling 
against being one, and just wouldn't. 
It didn’t dare to rebel altogether, 
though, and learned the tricks m¥ 
father taught it, and did them, but 
kicked like a steer all the time. The 
blowing adder, on the other hand, wes 
fonder of the old man than a cat of 
her kittens, and never lost a chance to 
show it. One of the tricks my father 
taught the rebeliious blacksnake was 
to take a match in its mouth, reach 
back and scratch the match on its scaly 
side, and then rise up on its tail and 
light father’s pipe as he held it in his 
mouth. It wasa neat trick, and used 
to please father next to knowing that 
the little jug with the corncob stopper 
in it wasn’t empty. 

‘‘Whenever father went to his cabin 
in the woods fora hunt he always took 
Jehosaphat and Prudence with him for 
company. Jehosaphat was the black- 
snake and Prudence was the blowing 
adder. Once, while out on one of these 
trips, father was taken sick with rheu- 
matism in his cabin, and lay on his 


r bel 


bed of straw, unable to move hand or’ 


foot. Jehosaphat cheered up and 
got chipper atonce. He tumbled all 
over himself, father used to say, he 
felt so good. And he felt more than 
that. He had murder in his heart. 
While father lay there helpless the 
wicked snake took a match in his 
mouth, glared like a fiend in father’s 
face for a moment, struck the match 
on his side, just the way the old man 
had taught him, and then deliberately 
set fire to the straw on which my father 
lay helpless. With one more fiendish 
glare at my father Jehosaphat filed 
from the cabin. 

“Imagine my father’s feelings lying 
there unable to move, and that fire 
ereeping slowly toward him! He saw 
no escape froma horrible death. But 
he didn’t know Prudence, the blowing 
adder. That loving snake woke from 
a nap in her corner, and soon saw the 
awful danger my father wasin. She 
dashed over to the burning straw, flat- 
tened out her head, and with one tre- 
mendous puff blew out the blaze.” 

“‘Sinnemahone!” exclaimed the man 
in the red, blue, pink, yellow, green 
and purple mackinaw jacket, ‘let me 
tell ye sumpin’! That blowin’ adder 
mowt a blowed out that blaze, but 
there ain’t no blowin’ adder, norsweep- 
in’ gale, nor howlin’ cyclone that kin 
ever blow out the blaze you'll git into 
one 0’ these days, an’ when ye git there, 
jist remember that I told ye so!”—N 
Y. Sun. 





A Crucial Test. 
Mra. Winthrop—Do you think Jack 
Desmond is really in love with Mabel? 
Mr. Winthrop—Great goodness!—yes; 
why, he plays dominos with her by the 
hour!—Puck. 





ANN’S HOME COMING. 


BY ELIZABETH C. SHIPMAN. 

Fred Roberts had long been the 
vagabond of the Bevinsville district of 
Barclay. He knew this himself, but 
he had never felt it so strongly as to- 
day, when Ann was coming home. 
Home! What home? He had not re- 
alized that he bad lived from house to 
house, six months at one place, a 
twelvemonth at another, ever since 
he had come down in the world, which 
was so far back that he did not care to 
count the years. The mistress of the 
house where he was now living 
brought to the door of his room a pile 
of clean, warm clothing, and spoke to 
him kindly. 

“Now, Mr. Roberts, I want to see 
you go fix yo’se’f up nice and genteel. 
These are some things I've been get- 
tin’ ready ‘gainst Ann come home. 
Just do yo’ best to look spry, and I'll 
send old Uncle Josh in to trim yo’ hair 
a little bit.” 

He murmured his thanks, his hands 
shaking as he took the garments. 

“Don’t mention it, Mr. Roberts,” she 
went on, coming into the room to poke 
the dying fire. “I'm not forgettin’ that 
the child started away from this house. 
1 can’t help thinkin’ about her. She was 
such a peart little creature when she 
away. An’ now you say she can just 
pick up and play anything she wants 
to.” 

She looked at the old man to empha- 
size the remark. He turned one trem- 
ulous hand over the other slowly, and 
could think of nothing else to say than 
“ro” 

He was longing tocross to the man- 
tel-piece and take a draught from the 
squat, brown bottle which stood there. 
Then he would be able to answer, yet 
he knew he must not drink to-day. Mrs. 
Jackson saw the glance of desire, and 
felt constrained to speak, her voice 
deepening under the consciousness of 
solemn advice. 

“Oh, pray, Mr. Roberts, don’t touch 
adrop. It would make Ann ashamed, 
indeed, to see her father in drink to- 
day.” 

It vexed him to think Ann was com- 
ing home to a shameful father; Ann 
who used to love him, faults and all, as 
no one else could. If he could only 
free his: tongue from its paralyzing 
dryness. His bent head and folded 
hands suggested a humility that al- 
most turned Mrs. Jackson from her 
mission. 

“Ann, you know, is not the same 
child she was. She isa young lady 
now, an’ expects to find her father 
different from what he was. I don’t 
reckon she can stand havin’ bottles 
anywhere but on the sideboa’d, 
trained up as she’s been by anyone 
as strict an’set in their ways as yo’ 
sister Now, don’t yo’ reckon so, 
too?” 

“Yes,” he assented. The remem- 
brance of his sister came into his 
mind and brought with it a sense of 
self-abasement. But he inwardly re- 
pudiated any thought of change in 
Ann. 

When the door closed a man walked 
toward the fireplace, feeling as he 
went that he was bowed and shabby. 
A glance in the wavering surface of his 
dim shaving mirror confirmed the sen- 
sation. Shaggy gray hair stood out 
around a lined face, ruddy naturally, 
red now, and glazed from exposure and 
drink. He stood pulling at his loeks, 
at one minute deciding that they 
needed to be trimmed, at another 
striving to recall how he looked when 
Ann went away ten years ago. He 
could not remember. No need to re- 
call her face. It was before him every 
instant. But how did he appear in her 
eyes? Was he as degraded; as di- 
sheveled? Were his hands as rigid; as 
Scarred; were they ashesitating; or had 
this come to him during the ten years? 
And Ann, during the ten years, had 
been ascending till she stood like a star 
above him. Her letters showed him 
that. He had one in his hand now 
which he opened and looked at, striv- 
ing to put together the unkempt, 
motherly little child he had known, 
and these clear elegant characters. 

He turned resolutely to dress, and 
fought down his feeling. Ihe clothes 
were fresh and well-fitting, and he 
could not help thinking that he looked 
more ‘“‘genteel,” as Mrs. Jackson said, 
in the white starched shirt and dark 
trousers. A rap sounded upon the 
door, and, closely following it, ap- 
peared Uncle Josh with the implements 
of his trade. He gave an obsequious 
laugh. 

“Lawd A’mighty, Mr. Robbuts, suh, 
I clar I didn’t know you. You look so 
young.” 

“This hair don’t look so young, 
Uncle Josh. I reckon you'll have to 
give it a right good cropping.” 

“Dat’s so, suh. ‘Pears lak ha’r dese 
days tu’ns gray mighty soon.” 

‘Seems to me like I’ve been gray all 
my life. Was it this gray ten years 
ago?” 

“No, suh,” answered the old negro, 
emphatically. ‘When Miss Ann was 
sent away, yo’ ha’r was as black as 
coal.” 

He tucked the towel around the neck 
of the victim and was running his fin- 
gers through the aburidant gray mass 
before him, preparatory to his work. 
Uncle Josh had the wrinkled hide and 
eyes of a great lizard, but his hand 
was wonderfully skillful with the razor 
and scissors. He now combed up the 
locks and clipped the rough ends so 
that they fell in a loose, gray rain 
over Roberts’ face. 

“Hit’s tu’ned gray, Mr. Robbuts, 
‘case it ain’t been looked a’ter lak it 
ought to be. But hit’s mighty nice 
ha’r. Miss Ann, now, ’ll change things 
aright smart, I reckin. [Hit’ll do Tu’k 
good, Mr. Robbuts. Dat’ar dawg isa 
heap too sassy anyway, a-dauderin’ 
along by hisse’f of a night, de Lawd 
knows wha’. Hit’ll do him good to 
have somebody a-lookin’ a’ter him.” 

He had finished the clipping and now 
thook the towel on the hearth. Then 
he gathered up the falling hair in a 
wad to bury under a stone, so that it 
might not bring bad luck upon the 


owner by falling into the way of either 
dogs or birds. 

“Lemme rub the sculp wid liqnor, 
Mr. Robbuts,” he said, pouring out a 
liberal saucerful from the bottle on 
the shelf. ‘“Liquor’s the life of the 
sculp an’ de stomach.” He rubbed it 
in vigorously and went on: ‘‘Now jes’ 
stan’ out in de sun awhile to tek away 
de smell, ‘case de ladies cyan’t bar it, 
an’ I ’spec’s Miss Ann am lack de res’ 0’ 
‘em now. You'se got to be mighty 
keerful now, suh, mighty keerful; Miss 
Ann is a town lady now, ‘en I always 
hyar tell what ve’y delicate noses dey 
has.” 

_The operation was completely over 


now, ana the varber stood awaiting nis 
pay, a brimming glass of whisky from 
the familiar bottle. As he drank to 
Miss Anne’s health, he regarded his 
handiwork with pride, the hair parted 
by a gleaming white line just above 
one ear and plastered down upon the 
forehead in scooping waves. Down the 
back of the head was another part, 
from which the hair was brushed 
briskly away on either side. The ef- 
fect was jaunty and ludicrous in the 
extreme; but Uncle Josh looked upon 
it as a work of art. His parting re- 
mark was to beg his model not to 
“muss it *fo’ Miss Ann comes.” 

Robert donned his waistcoat and 
coat and walked to the window. The 
trees on the horizon were leafless and 
black, but an afternoon haze softened 
their iron outlines. The locusts below 
in the yard stretched bare boughs, and 
the rose bushes had only stems toshow 
after all their summer wealth. Among 


the dry brown leaves, which were 
shiftlessly left in drifts, the hens 
scratched industriously. A line of 


ducks, contrary to orders, were march- 
ing across the greensward on their 
way home after a late swim. Just be- 
low the window, propped against the 
great chimney, lay Turk, his broad 
bull neck upon his outstretched paws. 
He was peacefully dreaming in the 
austere warmth which the afternoon 
sun afforded. 

The man felt the chill from his 
drenched head. It crept downward 
and rendered the stiff shirt unbearable. 
Now it reached his heart and awoke 
despair. Everyone, even the old nezro 
there, warned him that he was untit 
for Ann. He had always known it, but 
he had hoped that their love met above 
and annulled the unfitness. How long 
he stood leaning against the window 
frame in mental numbness he did not 
know, but when he looked around the 
fire had died out and the sun was half 
below the inky horizon. Ann would 
soon be here. He could not face her, 
the strange daughter whom he did not 
know. With trembling, burning fin- 
gers, he tore off the new clothes he had 
put on an hour before, and dressed 
himself in his everyday garments. 
They were rough, unbrushed and dis- 
reputable, yet he welcomed them. He 
felt that he was himself again, the out- 
cast who worked long enough to buy 
whisky; who begged food, shelter and 
clothing. He had dreamed of deliver- 
ance from without; a deliverance he 
was tov weak to effect within himself, 
which should be brought about by 
sympathy, companionship and protec- 
tion. But the dream was over. He 
was only a drag and a disgrace to the 
young lady Ann had developed into. 

He opened his door and crept down 
the stairs and across the hall. Ilis fin- 
gers rattled the knob of the door so 
uncontrollably that he feared some one 
would hear, and he halted, expecting a 
summons to explain. No voice ques- 
tioned, however. He stepped out on 
porch, thence to the lawn and softly 
whistled to Turk. The animal bounded 
joyously around the corner of th 
house, leaping and fawning about his 
master. The two struck westward 
across the lawn, and, as he went, Rob- 
erts heard the sound of a window 
thrown up and a voice crying: 


“Mr. Roberts, upon my soul! Mr. 
Roberts!” 

He gave no heed, but plunged into 
the orchard, feeling the cold evening 
air, and seeing through the blac?: 


twigs of bushes and trees the vivid 
thread of scarlet just above the horizon 
line of woods. Ue had a stick with 
him, and thrust into a pocket of his 
coat a bottle which he had seized from 
the mantel. 









As he went on and the evening fell 
darker. and Turk walked ahead more 
sedately, he could not keep weak tears 
from hiseyes. Ue did not know w! 
they were therefor. Sometimes t 
seemed to flow at the picture of him 
self, lonely, homeless, without plac 
worth, wandering in darkness, 
mostly they rushed unbidden at t 
thought of Ann, his little Annie 
years back. To his dazed mind 
seemed dead, and he mourned over her 
as he woull over a dead child. Low 
she used to shield him! When he le: 
weak from irunken stupors, mini: 


here was warmth and an anoyd 
then he wrenched the bottle from hi 
socket and flung it far into the dar!:- 


ness. He listened to the faint crash 
and sat erect for a few minutes. Aft 
awhile he folded his arms and rested 
his head upon them. 


“I'll go presently,” he murmured, 
heavy with drowsiness. In spite of 
the bitter cold sleep seemed deliciously 
near and grateful. He dozed in 
snatches, now and again recovering 
consciousness. 

“It’s better for her,” he repeated; 
“it’s better for her. She's got as gen- 
tle blood as any, and without me to 
hinder she can go with the best. She 
has money, too, thank God.” 


He was drifting into irresistible 
sleep, but through its veil he felt the 


dog at his side get up and run forward. 
He put outa languid hand; his touch 
fell on rough stubble and dried weeds. 
A bitterness that even the poppiedeas2 
of sleep could not prevent flooded his 
soul. He rested in desolation on the 
inhospitable ground, feeling the mo- 
ments go by. Thenthe sich he could 
not keep back, the salt drops foreinz 
their heavy, unwilling way ,throych 
his lids, were checked by Ann’s voice; 
not by her voice alone, but by her 
cheek pressed to his cold face. 

“Father,” she said, and the words 
were the healing words of her childish 
days, ‘father, I came to look for you.” 
—Mid Continent Magazine. 





Of Value in Murder Cases. 

A spectroscope detector by which one 
part of blood in a solution of 850,000 
parts can be discovered has been invent- 
ed by M.de Thierry. It will be ofvalue 
in murder cages where the stains are 
very minute. 





—-What can thev seein the longest 
singly line sive that it runs 
mack to a su soldier? —Walter 
Scott 
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“Best Liver Pill Made.” 


arsons’ Pills 


Positively cure biliousness and sick h: ache. 
i ohensl complaints. They — allimpurities 
from the blood. Delicate women find relief from 
using them. Price 25 cts.; five $1.00. Pamphlet free. 
lL. 8 JOHNSON & CO., 22 Custom House St., Boston. 
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UNSON'S 
dor fairs 


First prescribed by Dr. A. Johnson, Family 
Physician. Its worth, merit, excellence, have 
won public favor in a way that is wonderful. 

CROUP. My children are subject to croup. 
All that is necessary is to give them a dose, 
bathe the chest and throat with your Liniment, 
tuck them in bed, and the croup disappears as 
if by magic. E. A. PERRENOT, Rockport. Tex. 











y: Doctor's sij and directi on every bottle. 
I'st'd Pamphiet free. Sold here. Price, 35 cents. 
Bis bottler €2.00. I'S. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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of it, is surely a remedy of great vale Dat 
when we make a positive statement that 8 
per cent. of all cases of consumption can if 
taken in the early stages of the disease be 
CURED with the “ Discovery,” it seems like 
a bold assertion. All Dr. Pierce asks is tha 





you make a thorough investigation and 
satisfy yourself of the truth of his assertion 
By sending to the World's Dispensary Med. 
ical Association, Buffalo, N. Y., you can ct 
a free book with the names, addresses and 














photographs of a large numbe f those 
cured of throat, bronchial and lung diseases 
as well as of skin and scrofulous affections 


by the ‘‘ Golden Medical Discovery They 
also publish a book of 160 pages being a 
medical treatise on consumption, bronchitis 
asthma, catarrh, which will be 5 os 
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receipt of address and six cents i: stamps, 
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DIZZINESS, 
OVER-EATING, 
SOUR STOMACH, 
CONSTIPATION, 
LIVER COMPLAINT, 
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DEBILITY, 


PRICKLY*FEELING 
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A Sure Relief for 
Dyspepsia by using 


Little Railroad Liver Pills. 


EVERY BOX WARRANT! 
Small Pill. Small Dose.  Noé Griping 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 


Manufactured by the! 
Railroad Medicine Co., (Bur 
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AND TRUST CO. 
No. 300 Opera House Block, Augusta, Me 


TRUSTEES. 
J. MANCHESTER HAynges, PRES 





Epwin C, BuRLEIGH, IRA H. RANDALI 
Payson TUCKER, Gro. N. LAWRENCE 
Gro. 8. BALLARD, Natu't W, CoLg, 
W. H. GANNETT, M. W. Fart 

H. M. Heatu. Cuas, H. Witt 
F. W. KinsMAn, L. J. CROoKE! 

F. 8. Lyman, Byron Boy 
ORRIN WILLIAMSON, W. Scorr |! 


Deposits Received Subject to Check and 


INTEREST PAID ON THE DAILY BALANCES. 
In Savings Department, int paid 
QUARTERLY at the rate of 4! 
perannum on Deposits remaining 
MONTHS or more. Interest com) 
the Ist and 15th of each month 

All Deposits Subject to Check and Strict 
ly Confidential. 

High Grade Bonds and Investment © 
curities Bought and Sold. 


Burglar & Fire-proof Safe Deposit Boxes 


To Let. 
F. E. SMITH, Treas: 
t#" Banking Hours 9 to 4 daily. ly19 


AUGUSTA SAVINGS BANE. 


ORGANIZED IN 1848 


THREE 
from 





Assets, June 21st, 1894, $5,760,069.3% 
Surplus, $450,000. 


TRUSTEES. 
Wm. 8S. BADGER. J. H. MANLEY . 
L. C. CornisH. LENDALL TrTcoM 


Bb, F. PARROTT. oe 
Deposits received and placed on interest 
first day of eyery month. | ; the 
Interest paid or credited in account 0D 
first Wednesday of February and August. 
Deposits are exempt by law from all t® 
and accounts are strictly confidentia:. tors 
Especial privileges afforded to Execute) 
Administrators, Guardians. Trustees, 
women and minors. ie ree 
EDWIN C. DUDLEY, Treasare® 
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Threshing Machine. 








Threches Grain, , Millet and Grass > 
Warranted. Feed and i Cutters, Feed G aw 
HBEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Pa U-5.% 
Augusta Water Gompery’ ail 
The annual meeting of the sto KO olded 
the Augusta Water Company Wl!) © von 
at the Company’s office in August). ©" + two 
day, the fifteenth day of July, 15 *lowins 
o'clock in the afternoon, for the 10 
purposes, viz: 2. 
‘© receive the report of the Treasure enst 
‘o elect a Board of Directors for 
may lee 


ing year. ; 
Te act on any other business that 
ly come before them. 3H Maxusr, Clerk 


Augusta, Me., June 12th, 1895. 


BED WETTING CURED. 


your 
MOTHERS I can completely, cure ¥9*. pr. 
or girl in two weeks. Send 91.9% lar 
MAY’S SPECIFIC ore ¥ a MAN 








13t26 Lock Box No. 4, Arrowsmith, 
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~ Horse Department, 


=, selecting a horse for utility and 
wear, it is well to remember the rule 
applied to brains, i. ¢., it does not de- 


pend 01 the quantity, but on the quality. 


————_—_————— 

Final payment on the State Fair colt 

stakes and stake races will fall due July 

j, and no one wants to be left on the out- 

side. These are to be the State events 

of the year affording an opportunity not 
found elsewhere. 








to be 

If your stock is troubled with lice, 
trv a pint of lard to one and a half 
tablespoonfuls of carbolic acid, well 
mixed, and apply it well rubbed in, 
When your colts begin to look down- 
think of this and examine them 





cast, 
carefully. 

One advantage in having brood mares 
that are fast walkers is that they will 
act as teachers to their offspring, which 
will be obliged to walk fast in order to 
keep up With her. In securing a good 


walker, there is much in breeding as 
well as in training. 





Whenever a horse is too warm to 
drink, he is too warm to eat, and should 
pe allowed to stand a while before either 
js given, but under no circumstances 
should a horse be brought in from work 


and be given his feed without watering 


first. 

In our own experience nothing has 
given the satisfaction derived from the 
feeding of clean, early cut clover. It 
seems strange that the highest price in 
the market should be paid for the poorer 
grasses. Sell the rest, but store the 
clover, cutting so that it will cure with- 








out dropping the leaves. 

Halter-break your colts as soon as they 
are able to get around nicely, and teach 
them to lick salt anda little bran and 
chop from your hand, and you will soon 
find they love to come up to you as 


euick and with as much confidence as 
they will to their dam. Get their con- 
fidence early and thoroughly, and you 
will always have it. 





The pair of Morgans which Mr. Geo. 
A. Alden brought from Vermont lately, 
is said to be one of the best ever shown 
upon Maine streets, and those who want 
to tix a type in their minds will do well 
tolook these over. A return to the Mor- 
gan of years ago would bea long step 
forward. This may be a paradox, but 
itis also a fact. 





Prof. Henry declares that ‘‘there is 
no better hay for horses generally than 
bright, clean corn fodder grown for 
that purpose.” If this be true, it is 
possible to greatly reduce the cost of 
keeping horses and colts. What say our 
feeders to this statement? It comes 
from an eminent authority, one deserv- 
ing attention. 





At a meeting of the New England Trot- 
ting Horse Breeders’ Association, Bos- 
ton, it was voted to increase the capital 
stock to $112,000. The executive com- 
mittee was authorized to buy land at 
Readville for a new mile track. Survey- 
ors have been at work staking out the 
lines for the track, grand stand and 
stable quarters, and on July 20, a couple 
of hundred laborers will be set at work 
laying the track. Seth Griffin, the vet- 
eran track builder, will see that the 
track is constructed in the best possible 
manner. Griffin is best known in New 
England for his construction of the 
Rigby track. The track will be com- 
pleted in time for the fall meeting. 





The fact that quite a portion of the 
$1000 stake races opened by the New 
England Society for the week of its fair 
at Rigby, failed to fill, only indicates 
what may be seen in every direction—a 
want of enthusiasm among those who 
would own and develop trotters and 
pacers. The craze is off, and the indus- 
try must settle toa substantial basis. 


Tn the clearing up process a lot of good 


material will go by the board with the 
drift wood, but no one will suffer per- 
manently. Within a few years the in- 
terest in races will start anew, and while 
the experience of the past ten years can 
hardly be duplicated, yet in the com- 
bined qualities a better class of horses 
will be forthcoming. Legitimate racing 
Will always attract the public, because 
of the natural love of contests. 





So long as Maine horses are able to 
win honors in the show rings of the big 
horse shows of New York, Philadelphia 
and other large cities, the men who de- 
light in the best will keep right on com- 
ing this way for choice goods. The 
thought that a great injustice was done 
4matched pair from Maine, by Dawr R., 
atthe New York™show, has never left 
ourminds, With all those in the vicin- 
ity where we stood, the universal com- 
ment was that the second, if not the first, 
should have gone to this beautiful pair. 
Later contests proved their ability to win 
in hot company. Sons of Messenger 
Wilkes are especially noticeable in these 
exhibitions, their size, style and confor- 
mation giving them a good lead. So is 


it with others, and those who visit the BL 


big shows this fall will see more Maine 
bred stock competing for the honors. 





A recognized authority writing not 
long ago, said: “I regret that it cannot 
denied that our modern harness 
/orses are fewer in number and inferior 
‘2 quality to those of former times.” If 
's be true, progress has been made 
backwards, yet who can deny the state- 


ment, Talk with any intelligent man | Maud 


and the moment the horse question is 
aised, he will begin to wish for the 


‘ype of horse bred thirty years ago. Ad-| Soo 


mit the fact and the lesson is obvious. 
only way to resume, is to resume, 
aed it be in currency or horses. If 
*re is a lack ora falling away, then 
‘uely the remedy is apparent and the 
*pportunity inviting. Instead of waiting 
“im to five years, breed that sound, 
“‘y, trappy, fast walking mare, and 
reed to restore the type so nearly lost. 
ou, UY danger of the present is that 
farmers will neglect to breed this 
- and therefore not be prepared for 
more active callsure to come in the 
Rear future, 





gl ¥seiste say that their sales of Hood’ 
There prilla exceed those of all ethan, 
is no substitute for Hood's. 


It is natural for a live Yankee to de- 
sire that, when he unbitches his colt 


puts on the newer harness, gets out the 
top buggy and starts for a drive to town, 
he may sit behind a 2.04 trotter, one able 
to shake the dust in the faces of every 
man on the road, This is natural, be- 
cause it is Yankee-like, but at the same 
time not possible, and the sooner the 
question is settled for all time the better. 
It is possible to combine good action, 
free driving qualities, with capability 
and adaptability to farm work, but in 
order to get the most in either line there 
isdemanded something more than in- 
different skill on the part of the farmer. 
The horse to drive well must be cared 
for. Under rough usage, a certain 
amount of service is possible, but if one 
expects an animal to be at its best, full 
of energy and courage, time must be 
given to growing and dressing. Beyond 
this we must not overlook the fact that 
horses, like men, are creatures of habit, 
and continuous work in the fields tends 
to restricted action and lack of energy. 


PACERS. 


Measured by the entries in the races 
allover New England, and the pacing 
craze promises to be of short duration. 
There seems to be plenty of pacers, but 
somehow their owners are not pushing 
them to the front as are the trotting 
horse owners. 


BREED! BREED! BREED! 


Breed this year and this month if pos- 
sible, so that the colt will appear just as 
the pasture grasses get well started. 
Breed for the road horse, not for speed. 
Breed for intelligence, for action, for 
style, for courage. Breed for the horse 
which will be wanted next year and the 
years after more even than to-day. This 
is the farmers’ opportunity. 











RACES AT AUGUSTA. 


The opening races on the popular 
track at Augusta, proved to be, as was 
expected, exciting and fast, but the at- 
tendance was light. Somehow, the pub- 
lic has not yet woke up to the sport of 
the season. July 4, a great crowd may 
be expected. Summary: 

2.50 CLASS—PURSE $100. 


Mozart, chs, by Harbinger, Webb....1 1 1 
Ludlow, ch g, Stackpole.’...........2 2 3 
Little Miss, b m, Nelson............. §3 3 
Belle Withers, Walker..............3 5 6 
Pickering, Jr., bg, Church.......... 444 
Time—2.34%4, 2.36, 2.384. 
2.27 CLASS—PURSE $150. 
Alcantara Boy, b s, by Alcantara, 
DO. 6c adds vaasas tebastect® 2 2 8 
Baby Wilkes, bs, by Wilkes, Webb,1 4 4 4 
Mystic Girl, b m, McCausland......2 2 2 2 
Janette, ch m, Nelson............ 43838 
Time—2-31%4, 2.3154, 2.35. 
2.27 CLASS—PURSE $150. 
Badoura, b m, by Gideon, Gilman....1 1 1 
Nelson Allen, br g, Nelson,.........+ 224 
Little Actor, Walker............+:. 442 
Cunard, Jr., bs, Stackpole...........3 3 3 
Barber Boy, Reynolds..........++.+. 5 6 & 


Time—2.27%4, 2.2844, 2.27%. 

Mozart, the winner of the 2.50 race, is 
one of the showy road horses of the 
Kennebec valley, and has been owned the 
past two years by Mr. Charles Milliken. 
He will be heard from later in fast com- 


pany. 
THE EXETER RACES, TUESDAY. 


In the three-minute class there was a 
field of eighteen entries. It was won by 
Black Blondin, owned by F. W. Hill of 
Exeter; Nellie T., owned by R. W. Bur- 
rill of Dexter, being second, and Jacob 
T., owned by G. H. Dyer of Ellsworth, 
third. Time, 2.3414. 

For the 2.38 purse there were thirteen 
entries, the winning horse being Expec- 
tation, owned by F. A. Dillingham of 
Orrington; with Rolfe Boy, Jr., owned 
by A. Ronco, Dexter, second; Meona, 
owned by F. W. Hill, third, and Lenore, 
owned by E. W. Guptill, Milo, fourth. 
Time, 2.3614. 

The 2.29 race had eleven entries. It 
was won by Ansel W., owned by A. R. 
Buck, Orland, in three straight heats, in 
2.2637. The second horse was Rosa Vic- 
tor, owned by C. G. Andrews, Bangor, 
with Dick West, owned by Chris Toole, 
Bangor, third, and Cleveland Boy, owned 
by W. E. Smith, East Exeter, fourth, 
This race was for a purse of $125. 








RACES AT MYSTIC. 


Tuesday. 
A Maine horse wins'the 2.16 trot. 
2.16 TROT—PURSE $600. 
Fred Wilkes, br g, by Wilkes, dam 
by Nelson’s Onward (Johnson).. 2 1 1 
Celaya, ch m, by Allandorf. dam 
Sister Wilkes, by George Wilkes 
(Isabel) 
Cal Kurer, br h, (McCarthy)...... 11 
James L, b g, (Quinton).......... 9 
Vega, blk h, (Marsh)...........: 8 
Merry Bird, br h, (Bowen)....... 3 
Clara K, b m, (Kinney).......... 5 
Pantomime, b m, (Rank)... .....: 4 
Raven Wilkes, blk h, (Jones)..... 6 
Happy Minnie, b m, (Scattergood).12 1 
Wild Oats, br g, (Avery)......... 10,12 
Catherine Leyburn, ch m, (Settle). 7, 9 
Time—2.15, 2.14%, 2.1344, 2,15, 
2.23 PACE—PURSE $600. 
Antidote, br h, by Anteros, dam Miss 
Wilson, by Blue Bull WJones),...... 1 
Sinon Bolivar, ch g, (Hutchinson).... 2 
Boneta, b m,(Wilson).............. 4 
Maud M, g m, (Durland)............ 6 
Rosebud, b m, (Woodnutt).......... 5 
Rocktown £ fi; a6 ws esa é < 3 
Farnum’s Wi kes, br h, (Blanchard). . 7 
1 aia di 
Time—2.18'2, 2.2042, 2.17%. 
Wednesday. 
2.23 CLASS—PURSE $600. 


Seylex, b g, by Alban, 
dam ‘Woodtiower, by 
Ansel, Kerwyick 

Pazlorson, gg, 
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Time—2.17%, 2.17, 2.19%, 2.17, 2.19%, 
2.1814, 2.20%, 2.20%. 
2.14 CLASS, PACING—PURSE $600, 
Prairie Lily, b m, by Adrian 
Wilkes, dam by Hamdalla, 


toga, Beayer..........0. 848 32:3 
Bessiemier, brg, Weir..... 6 45 6 8dr 
Buek Franklip, b h. seoney. 8 z : 4 7 ¢ 

eee ) 4dr 
Ludie Strathmore, ch m, 
JOM ccccccscccsescsecen 6 OT Cdr 
Jimmie B, bg, Dempsey.... 9 8 8 8 8dr 
ipsey M, b m, Gregg...... 7 dr 
mo—4.12, 3.1199 °3.13, 2.13%, 2.15, 2.15. 


2.19 CLASS, TROTTING—PURSE $600. 

» b g, by. Mohican, dam by 

Hambletonian Tranby, Ryan 
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from the cultivator or mowing machine, 






Poultry Department. 


It’s the man and not the breed which 
tells the story when the year’s accounts 
are balanced. Unless one has a liking 
for hens, and enjoys looking after them, 
he better use the room and buildings for 
something else. 








A plump, full breast, tine grained 
meat, yellow skin and rapid growth are 
the prime essentials with the grower of 
broilers and roasters. Seek first for 
these qualities, and the dollars will be 
added. 


If the eggs of the louse multiply, the 
eggs of the hens will diminish. One 
poultry house cannot produce both. We 
should say to the breeder, grow which 
you find most profitable. Be your own 
judge of your business, but don’t blame 
the hens if the lice are cultivated. 


These are the days when it will pay to 
use the insect powder. Years of ex- 
perience have demonstrated that the best 
way is to go through the houses after 
dark when the hens are all onthe roosts, 
and taking the powder in the hand, sift- 
ing it into, not upon the feathers. In this 
way the pests which annoy and afflict 
can be kept off. 


One single poor specimen in a lot of 
chickens will condemn the whole con- 
signment. Dealers will not sort your 
shipments for you. Put them up as you 
want them to go, and if a poor bird gets 
tucked in the sharp eyes of the dealer 
will find it, and the shipper suffer as he 
should. Sort the stock sent to market, 
and let each lot be uniform. It will 
pay. 

In dressing for the market hang the 
fowl or chicks heads down, then, hold- 
ing the mouth open, pass a sharp, small 
bladed knife into the throat and sever 
the arteries on either side. A little 
practice will soon enable any one to be- 
come expert. In this way the head is 
left intact until the work is completed, 
and when removed does not disfigure, as 
when the hen goes to the block and the 
axe is used. 





It may be questioned to-day whether 
one can afford to keep cockerels after 
they are sixteen weeks old. At this 
time they should dress two and three- 
fourths to three pounds, and the margin 
of profit is doubtless greater than at any 
later period. The exceptions, if any, 
will be those who live apart and can 
grow to maturity at less expense by 
allowing a wider range. The dollars 
come to those who push rapidly and 
market early; there can be no question 
about this. 





It is asad commentary on the enter- 
prise of farmers when the proprietors of 
our summer hotels are obliged to con- 
tract with city dealers in order to secure 
the supply‘of farm products necessary 
for their tables during the busy season. 
“T would much prefer contracting with 
a farmer for my eggs or chickens, but 
cannot wait their convenieuce,” said one 
of our busy hotel men lately. The 
poultry products of this neighborhood 
are sold at the stores, sent to the cities, 
and reshipped to the hotels, and the 
farmer pays the freight and commissions 
by accepting the lower price and barter 
trade. A little more good business 
would remedy all this. 





Mr. G. W. Pressey, one of the success- 
ful growers of broilers, gives the follow- 
ing good advice concerning their care: 


‘““Very much depends upon the kind 
of food given chickens, how prepared, 
and when given. Of course, the princi- 
pal food must be the different grains, 
Corn alone will not make a good chicken; 
it is most valuable for its fattening and 
warming qualities. Wheatcontains the 
material for bone, feathers, etc.; oats for 
muscle. So we feed corn, two parts; 
wheat, ong part; oats, one part; and we 
have a fast growing chicken. Feed 
either of these grains alone and we have 
all kinds of monstrosities—weak legged, 
sore eyed, no feathers, and every con- 
ceivable deformity. Add to these grains 
a quantity of meat to take the place of 
insects, which form a part of their 
natural food. 

“See that they have plenty of sand or 
gravel. They have no teeth, and must 
have this gravel to grind the food in the 
gizzard. Give oyster or clam shell 
ground or powdered as fine as wheat. 
Keep by them also powdered charcoal; 
it prevents the digestive organs from be- 
coming clogged with soured food if they 
have eaten too much. 

“If all these things are provided for 
them, the sheds kept clean, occasionally 
sprinkled with carbolic acid, and once a 
month give a thin coat of whitewash, 
the chicks should keep in perfect health. 
But if any sign of roup or other diseases 
to which they are subject should appear, 
we use a liberal supply of Douglas mix- 
ture, which is simply one pound of sul- 
phate of iron (copperas) and one ounce of 
sulphuric acid dissolved ina gallon of 
water. Dose, twoor three . tablespoon- 
fuls to each one hundred chickens, in 
their food or drink, for each. day until 
they are better.” 





Deafness Cannot be Cured 


by local applications, as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There is only 
one way to cure deafness, and that is by _con- 
stitutional remedies. Deafness is caused by an 
inflamed condition of the mucous lining of the 
Eustachian Tube. When this tu is in- 
flamed you havea rumbling sound or imper- 
fect hearing, and when it is entirely closed, 
deafness is the result, and unless the inflam- 
ation can be taken out and this tube restored 
to its normal condition, hearing will be de- 
stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are 
caused by catarrh, which is nothing but an in- 
tlamed condition of the: mucous surface. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for any 
case of deafness (caused by catarrh) that can- 
not be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. Send 


vad ee (500 HENEY & Co., Toled 
tar~Sold by Druggists, 750.” 8 
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4 Why shouldn't a farmer keep a good 
1 horse? One reason is q 
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Unlikethe others 
B. L. Tobacco 
will not give 
Heart-burn, or 
Bite your 
Tongue. 





Best and 


Cheapest, as it is 
made from the 
Finest Leaf, and 


is a Long Chew. 





NOT A WHITE CITIZEN. 


A Florida Town Wholly Owned and Uon- 
trolled by Colored People. 

Eatonville, Fla, is a place wherein 
no white person lives, an incorporated 
city owned, inhabited and governed 
exclusively by negroes, with a colored 
mayor and colored oflicers throughout. 
It is said to be, says the New York Sun, 
the only incorporated place inhabited 
and governed wholly by colored per- 
sons in this country, and it is as law 
abiding a place as can be found in 
Florida. 

“We have a lock-up here,” said the 
colored postmaster and ex-mayor, J. E. 
Clark, “‘but it’s the idiest building in 
the place. It is hardly used twice a 
year, for we have no saloons nor low 
places of any kind, and, asnearly every 
man owns his own home, we all have a 
personal interest in preserving order.” 

Although Eatonville is a city in law 
and in name, having received a city 
charter from the legislature, with 
power to make and enforce its own 
laws, it is, in fact, a pretty little village 
of three or four hundred inhabitants, 
lying at the head of Lake Sybelia, in 
the center of Orange county, one mile 
from the railroad station at Maitland. 
No colored people live in Maitland and 
no white onesat Eatonville. There is 
the heat of feeling between the two 
placés. Maitland has work, and Eaton- 
ville has men and women to de it, 

No place in Florida has more of a 
West Indian appearance than Eaton- 
ville. All the traffic on wheels is done 
on two or three of the principal streets, 
and the others are pérpetually green 
with a beautiful carpet of Bermuda 
grass. These walks are lined with rows 
of white oaks, which make of every lane 
and avenue a shady bower from the be- 
ginning of January till the last of De- 
cember. The houses aré all of wood 
and generally small, but every house 
stands in its own little grounds, with 
flowers blooming in front, and bananas, 
oranges, limes, lemons, pawpaws, 
guavasand other southern fruits blos- 
‘soming or fruiting, and in the reara 
vegetable garden that produces food at 
least ten months of the year. Close to 
the head of the lake stands the African 
Nethodist Episcopal and _ Baptist 
churches, and in the center of the town 
is the public school, with its colored 
teacher and forty or fifty pupils. The 
free masons and odd fellows have their 
own halls, and there is a labor aid 
society. John Heiston is the present 
mayor, and the eity limits include just 
one square mile. 








TREATMENT OF SUNSTROKE. 


New Electrical Device by Which Patients 
Are Easily Handled. 

Of late treatment 1n sunstroke cases 
has altered materially. The old treat- 
ment included warm drinks and hot 
applications to the body, with a view of 
drawing the heat from the head, as well 
as iced applications to the head. Now, 
says the New. York Sun, the patient is 
immersed in very cold water and kept 
so until the abnormal temperature de- 
creases. Some remarkable cures have 
been effected by this method of treat- 
ment. The new apparatus is designed 
for the transfer of the patient to the 
bath. It is worked entirely by elec- 
tricity. A sort of hammock suspended, 
not from the ends, but from the sides 
betweon fron bars, is the receptacle for 
the sufferer. The end of this hammock 
at which the head lies is higher than 
the other end. The bars are suspended 
by chains from wheeltrucks overhead, 
running on tracks, and both the motion 
backward and forward of the trucks 
and the raising or depressing of the 
hammock by means of the chain are 
controlled by the electric apparatus. 
On the entrance of the patient the 
hammock is lowered and he is gently 
slid from the stretcher into it. A turn 
of the motor wheel lifts him, and 
another turn sends him moving along 
until he is directly over a tub contain- 
ing water iced to the desired tempera- 
ture. Then the machinery lowers him 
slowly into the tub until only his face 
remains above the water. Ice is packed 
around his head, and he is left there 
until his temperature is lowered to a 
point where it is deemed safe to take 
him out. Then the machinery gently 
lifts him again and transfers him to a 
pallet at the side of therooni. Ifa sec- 
ond iced bath is not necessary the pa- 
tient is then removed to one of the ad- 
joining wards. This method of hand- 
ling is not only attended with less jar- 
ring to the patient than any other, but 
it also saves the doctors and nurses 
much exhaustive work, particularly in 
the case of heavy patients. The appa- 
ratus was designed by Dr. Lewis A. 
Stimson, attending surgeon to the 
House of Relief. 





No smart, no pain, if you use Redding’s 
Russia Salve. Quick. Sure. Only 25 
cents, worth $25. All druggists recom- 





mend it. 


An Agricultural-and Fafnily Newspaper. June 27. 1895. 


WAR ON SQUIRRELS. 





Washington Farmers Having a 
Hard Time with the Pests. 


They Are the Kind That Burrow in the 
Ground apd Ruin Crops—Leadly In- 
struments of All Kinds Usea 
Against Them. 





It has been the hope and prayer of 
all farmers in the southern and western 
parts of Whitman county, Wash., for 
several years past that some kind of 
a contagious disease would break out 
or could be inoculated into the trouble- 
some ground squirrel. Several at- 
tempts have been made to breed some 
kind of a disease among them, but all 
seem to have been unsuccessful. 

In view of these numerous unsuccess- 
ful attempts, and the interest taken in 
the matter, considerable comment was 
caused a few days ago by the report 
coming from near Penawawa that 
there was some kind of a disease which 
was killing the pests in large numbers, 
and the country might hope to be free 
from their devastating ravages. 

A Spokesman-Review correspondent 
has made an extensive trip through the 
infested district in order to investigate 
the authenticity of the reports and the 
extent to which the disease is proving 
fatal. There seems to be no doubt that 
there is a contagion among them which 
is proving fatal to a few, though not to 
the exteyt that has been represented. 
The first effect on the animals is to 
make them dumpy and stupid, then 
scabs or sores appear on the body of 
the animal, and soon they lose the use 
of their hind parts and are barely able 
to get around. Very few dead squirrels 
were found, but the animals seem to be 
less numerous than they were a few 
weeks ago. This decrease in numbers 
is explained by some observers by the 
fact that the females have gone in their 
holes to have their young, but it has 
also been noticed in districts where the 
young squirrels are old enough to get 
out of the holes. Already preparations 
are being made tospread the disease. 
Inquiries come from all over the coun- 
try concerning the authenticity of the 
reports and the effect it is having to 
decrease the numbers and ravages of 
the pests. 

But while farmers arg anxiously 
watching the outcome of the infection, 
they: tare by no means idle in aiding 
nature to destroy their enemy. Traps, 
guns, bombs, and all kinds of poisons are 
used to aid in their destruction. One 
Colfax firm has already sold over five 
hundred ounces of strychnine and other 
poisons in proportion. Arsenic seems 
to be springing into favor as a de- 
stroyer, but some who have been ex- 
perimenting with it report rather un- 
favorably. Since the success of the 
western one-third of this county de- 
pends almost entirely on the discovery 
of some method which will promptly 
and effectively exterminate these mis- 
chievous little animals, all new sug- 
gestions to that end are thankfully re- 
Gelved and given a fair trial. In 
Spokane county five hundred patent 
bombs for the extermination of squir- 
rels have been received by the county 
commissioners for distribution among 
the farmers, - ; 

“They operate,” said Commissioner 
Thorpe, “‘on the same principle as the 
giant powder cones, with sulphur and 
vther paralyzing ingredients, and at 
the close of the proééss a slight explo- 
sion occurs, producing a pyrotechnic 
display that Sends thé victims off to 
squirrel heaven ina blaze of glory, so 
to speak, from beneath the depths of 
the earth. The only objection We have 
to the bombs is that they come too 
high. The owners of the patent want 
two cents apiece for themh. We feel 
that the county cannot afford to pay 
that price while practically the same 
results are obtained by the giant pow- 
der suffocating process, which comes a 
great deal cheaper.” 

“The fact has leaked out,” said a 
farmer at the court house, ‘‘that much 
of the opposition to the giant powder 
for the extermination of squirrels has 
been wrought up by agitators in the 
interest of patented contrivances and 
venders of poisons, who are traveling 
over the country, decrying the efficacy 
of all methods but their own.” 

More than a dozen farmers testify to 
the good results of the giant powder 
method, as advised by the commis- 
Sioners, oné man expressing the opinion 
that if systematically operated there 
need not be a ground squirrel left in 
the state of Washington within two 
years. 





UNHARMED IN FIRE, 





German Fireman Wears the “Scaphander” 
and Secures Immunity. 

There are some fire apparatus and 
appliances in which the firethen of 
Berlin, Germany, are undoubtedly 
ahead of us. Of these apparatus the 
most notable is the fire ‘‘scaphander.” 
The word ‘‘scaphander,” which means 
either “hollow man” or “hollow to re- 
ecive a man,” is generally applied to 
the suit of impermeable material in 
which the diver arrays himself before 
he goes down into the water. The fire 
scaphander is on the lines of the diver’s 
secaphander, the only difference, in 
fact, being that it is made of a different 
material. The fire scaphander is made 
of asbestos and rubber, and is absolute- 
ly proof against fire. It neither takes 
fire nor is permeable to the heat of fire. 
A man in an asbestos suit or scaphander 
ean take a leisurely walk through roar- 
ing flames or through the thickest vol- 
ume of smoke with comfort, or at least 
with complete immunity from being 
burned or choked. The helmet is 
donned apart from the rest of the suit 
and is hermetically fitted tothe suit, 
the riveting being so perfect that air is 
excluded. A plate of glass, specially 
prepared to stand great heat without 
cracking, is imbedded in the front of 
the helmet and allows the wearer to 
see plainly. To the fireman thus 
equipped air is supplied, just as it is 
supplied to the diver at work, through 
a tube, the one end of which is held at 
the earth’s surface and the other end 
is in the helmet. 


It Pays 


to use Vacuum Leather Oil on harness 
and shoes. Geta can at a harness- or 
shoe-store, 25c a half-pint to $1.25 a 
lion ; book ‘‘ How to Take Care of 
ther,” and swob, both free; use 
enough to find out ; if you don’t like it, 
take the can back and get the whole of 
your money. 
Sold only in cans, to make sure of fair dealing 
everywhere—handy cans. Best oil for farm ma- 
chinery also. Ifyou can’t find it, write to 
VACUUM OIL COMPANY, Rochester, N.Y. 
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Neither can afford to be ignorant. 
know these brands of White Lead (see list) 


Customers 


are attracted and their trade held by deal- 


ers and painters who know their business, 


They 


York. are genuine, and reputable dealers sell and 
practical painters everywhere use and re- 


commend them. 


For colors, use the National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead tint- 
ing colors. No trouble to make or match a shade of color. 
phlet and color-card—sent free — address 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


For pam- 


1 Broadway, New York, 
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THE CALLING OF “APPA-PA." 


Pathetic Picture of the Peaceful Passing 
of the Old Man. 





He crept outinto the sunshme and 
sat down on the garden bench, a frail, 
infirm old man. His hands and feet 
were cold. The sun did not warm them, 


and the bright light blinded him. A 
greedy thrush hopped about under the 
cherry tree, picking and choosing 
among the fallen fruit as if the good 
Lord had created cherries for thrushes 
only. A pert bold fellow, he had growr 
fat on stolen fruit, Unreasoning fow] 
that he was, he believed all the good 
things growing on this broad earth be- 
longed to him, cherries and worms 
alike, Had he been a thievish urchin, 
the old man might have frightened him 
off with his stick, but hé was tired 
fighting birds, Wo hesat listless on the 
bench, his head bent forward, his 
ha ds hanging idly at his side. A little 
wrt came running toward him. 

“See, Appa-pa, the funny worm wif 
de Appa-pa hair.” z 

She laida leaf upon his knees over 
which a black caterpillar with gray 
hair bristling on every side was crawl- 
ing. The thrush flew up into the tree 
and peered at them through the leaves. 
Then he stretched his wings, threw 
out his little chest, ruffled the feathers 
of his tiny coat, cocked his head and 
sang: ' 

“ We say, to-day, be gay, 
Forgetting pain and sorrow, 
For tears will follow play 
As night must follow day, 
The flowers were made 
To bloom and fade, 
But fresh ones bloom to-morrow." 

It was the poet who translated the 
song, but he said that was what it 
meant, and poets know. 

The blackbird responded from the 
silver-leaved birch: 

* Wear sackcloth on the morrow." 


The little girl ran away with her 
leaf, and down the steps across the 
lawn came the old man’s wife. She 
Was quite young and pretty, and she 
carried a baby in her arms—the baby 
that died forty years ago—their eldest 
child. He cried when it died—poor 
baby! She smiled now as she always 
did, and sat down beside him, and laid 
her hand on his, and atthe touch of 
that dear hand his heart grew young 
again. He did not feel cold any more, 
nor tired. He did not look at her; it 
was enough to know that she was sit- 
ting beside him, regarding him with 
her fond eyes as was her wont. They 
sat quite still upon the bench. 

‘Hush, hush,” said the waves upon 
the shore. “Listen,” said the reeds. 
A kingfisher stopped his fishing, and 
sat still on a log, waiting. The birds 
céased their singing and pérched on 
twigs, watching. From the pines a 
catbird called mournfully to his mate. 
A red-crested woodpecker knocked 
loudly on the hollow trunk behind 
them, and a peewee from the top of the 
willow sang sadly: 

“We weep.” 

“We sleep,” responded the blackbird. 

“To dusty atoms turning,” the pee- 
wee chanted. 

“In cold 

“We mold,” 

And all the birds sang together: 

“For us no more heart-burning.” 

“Appa-pa, Appa-pa!” called the little 
girl, but he did not hear her. ‘‘Appa- 
pa!” she cried, running to him, but he 
did not answer her. She tugged at 
him with her small, soft hands, but he 
did not heed her.—Isabella Stewart 
Lathrop, in Detroit Free Press. 





A European astronomer has recently 
made some remarkable calculations. 
He figures that if all the living repre- 
sentatives of the human race were 
strung out in space, and separated 
from each other bv intervals of a mile, 
the line would only reach one-third of 
the distance to the planet Neptune. 
If separated by distances as great as 
that between London and Constanti- 
nople the line would only reach half 





way to the nearest star!—Chicago 
Times-Herald 
—‘‘Altruism” is derived from the 


Latin by a process similar to that used 
in the word egotism. Its meaning is 
exactly the opposite of the latter, how- 
ever, for the altruist is supposed to 
prefer the welfare of his neighbor to 
his own. The word was first employed 
in its present sense by Comte, the 
French philosopher. 


—Accounted for His Nerve.—Maud— 
“That stupid fellow proposed to me 
last night. He ought to have known 
beforehafid that I should refuse him.” 
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TOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the 
4X subscriber has been duly appointed Ad 
ministrator on the estate of 

AZEN HILL, late of Augusta, 
in the county of Kennebec, deceased, intestate 
and has undertaken that trust by giving bond 
as the law directs; All persons, therefore, 
having demands against the estate of said de- 
ceased, are desired to exhibit the same for 
settlement; and all indebted to said estate 
are requested to make immediate payment to 
June 10,1895, 83% Jesse L, Woop, 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the sub- 
IN scriber has been duly appointed Execu- 
tor of the last will and testament of 

SARAH J. MARSHALL. late of Vassalboro, 
in the county of Kennebec, deceased, 
testate, and has undertaken that trust by giv- 
ing bond as the law directs: All persons, 
therefore, having demands against the estate 
of said deceased, are desired to exhibit the 
same for settlement; and all indebted.to said 
estate are requested to make met iate pay- 
ment to H, A. Priest. 

June 10, 1895, 383* 


K Seen COUNTY. ..In Court of Pro- 
bate, held at Augusta, on the second 
Hondey oy June, 1895. ‘s 
A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purporti j 
the last will and testament of oe x 
PoTTER, late of West Gardiner, in said county, 
deceased, having been presented for probate? 
ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three Weeks successively, prior to the second 
Monday of July next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a fiéwspaper printed in Augusta, 
that all persons interested may attend ats 
Probate Court, then to be held at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the said instrument 
should not be proved, approved and allowed 
as the last will and testament of the said 
deceased. G. T. STEVENS, Judge. 
Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 33 











K Se COUNTY. .Jn Probate Court, 
\ holden at Augusta, on the second Mon- 
day of June, 1895. 

A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purporting to be 


the last will and testament of FANNY 
Burns, late of Augusta, in said county, 
deceased, having been presented for probate: 


ORDERED, That fnotice thereof be given 
three weeks successively prior to the second 


Monday of July next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper {printed in Augusta, 
that all persons interested may attend at a 


Probate Court, then to be held at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the said instrument 
should not be proved, approved and allowed, 
as the last will and testament of the said de- 
ceased, @ G. T. STEVENS, Judge. 
Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 33* 


Iz ENNEBEC COUNTY. . . In Court of Pro- 








bate held at Augusta on the second Mon- 

day of June, 1895. 
CATHERINE YounG, widow. of JosEPH 
Youn, late of Chelsea, in said county, de- 


ceased, having presented{her application for 
allowance out of the personal estate of said 
deceased: » 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be giver 
three weeks successively,in the Maine Farm 
er, printed in Augusta, in said county, that 
all persons interested may attend at a Pro- 
bate Court to be held at Augusta, on the 
second Monday of July next, and show cause, 
if any they have, why the prayer of said peti- 
tion should not be granted. 

Coe Cab ~ G. T. STEVENS, Judge. 

f Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 33* 


7 ENNEBEC COUNTY... .Jn Probate Court 

Nat A ugusta, on the second Monday of 
June, 1895. 

A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purporting to be 
the last will and testament of Eminy J. 
Coomss, late of Windsor, in said county, 
deceased, having been presented for probate: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively prior to the sécond 
Monday of July next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend at a Cou 
of Probate, then to be holden at Augusta, an 
show cause, if any, why the said instrument 
should not be roved, approved and allowed, 
as the last will and testament of the said de- 
ceased. «~ IG. T. Stevens, Judge. 

Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 33° 


ENNEBEC COUNTY... . Jn Probate Court 
at Augusta, on the second Monday of 
June, 1895. 

CATHERINE YounG, Guardian of GrorGcE 
T. Youne of Chelsea, in said county, 
minor, having petitioned for license to sell 
the following real estate of said ward, the 
proceeds to be placed on interest, viz: All the 
interest of said ward in lots No, 365 and 38 
on the north side of Murray street, and lot 
No. 34 on the south side of Quinby street, in 
Augusta, in said county: ’ 

OrpERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively prior to the seconc 
Monday of July next, in the Maine Farm- 
er, a newspaper printed 








in Augusta, that all 
ersons interested may attend at a Court 0; 
bate then tobe holden at Augusta, an 
show cause, if any, why the prayer of sai 
petition should not be granted. 
G. T. STEVENs, Judge. 
Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 33 


Kec anos COUNTY. ..In Probate Court 





at Augusta, on the second Monday of 


Grorce A. Sarrorp, Trustee under the 
will of Wrru1am Winter, late of Farming- 
dale, in said county, having petitioned fo 
license to sell the following real estate of sai 
estate, the p 8 to be placed on interest, 
viz: 1 the interest of the beneficiary in the 
homestead farm of said William Winter, situ- 
ate in said Farmingdale, e the 
from the Litchfield road to Lou : 
That notice thereof be given 

— Fee WH 

r, a ne P 

all persons int ste tiay attend ata brobate 
Court then e ugusta, apa 
cal if any, why the prayer of sai e tithes 
should not gran 
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THE BEST 
Famicy MEDICINE 


She Has Ever Known. Words of Praise 
from a New York Lady for 


AYER’S PILLS 


“T would like to add my testimony to 
that of others who have used Ayer’s 
Pills, and to say that I have taken them 
for many years, and always derived the 
best results from their use. For stome 





ach and liver troubles, and for the cure 
of headache caused by these derange- 
ments, Ayer’s Pills cannot be equaled. 





When my friends ask me what is the 
best remedy for disorders of the stom- 
ach, liver, or bowels, my invariable 
answer is, Ayer’s Pills. Taken in sea- 
son, they will break up a cold, prevent 
la grippe, check fever, and regulate the 
digestive organs. They are easy to 
take, and are, indeed, the best all-round 
family medicine I have ever known.”— 
Mrs. May Jounson, 368 Rider Avenue, 
New York City. 


AYER’S PILLS 


Highest Honors at World’s Fair. 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla Cures all Blood Disorders. 


Make Cows Pay. 


Twenty cows and 
one LiTTLE GIANT 
Separator will make 
more butter than 25 
cows and no separa- 
tor. Five cows will 
bring $200 to $300 and one 
separator will cost $125. 
Five cows will eat a lot of 
feed; a separator eats noth- 
ing. Moral: Make the cow 
business pay by using a sep- 
arator. Send for circulars. 


P. M. SHARPLES, West Chester, Pa. 
Rutland, Vt. 


MAINE GENTRAL RAILROAD, 


Arrangement of Trains In Effect June 23, 1895. 


FOR BANGOR: Leave Portland, 11.10 
A. M., 1.00, 1.20, 11.00 P. M., via Brunswick 
and Augusta, and 1.25 P. M., via Lewiston 
and B nehrop i sonra, Branowiel, 1.49 and 
2.30 P. M., t12.20A.M., 1.50 A. ME, ight); 
leave Bath, 1.25 P. M., and t12.00 Midnight; 
leave Lewiston, Gapper) 12.08 and 2.35 P. M.; 
leave Lewiston owen) 1.00 and 11.20 P. M.; 


30, 328 P. M,, 1.23 and 














eave Gardiner, 


2.37 A. M.; leave Augusta, 2.45, 3.47 P. M., 
and t1.45 and 2.55 A. M.; leave Skowhegan 
1 M.; leave Waterville, 2.30 and 3.30 


A. M., 6.45 (mixed), 1.40, 3.24, 4.30 P. M. 
FOR ST. JOHN and AROOSTOOK 
Leave Bangor 5,10 A. M, and 3.20 P. M. 
leave Bangor for Elisworth and Mt. Deser: 
Fe and Bar Harbor, 5.15 and 6.50 A. M. 
(to Mt. Desert Ferry), 9.05 A. M., 3.15 and 5.00 
. M., and 8.20 A. M., Sundays only for 
Bucksport 7,20 A. M.. 1.45 and 7.00 P. M. 
A train leaves Portland at 4.30 A. M. and 
05 P. M., for Lewiston and Farmington. 
ening trains leave Portland at 5.10 
‘or Lewiston; 5.05 P. M. for Brunswick, Bath, 
Augusta, and Waterville. 

e mid-day trains connect for Rockland, 
Farmington, Phillips, Kingfield, Rangeley, 
North Anson, Skowhegan, lfast, Dexter, 
Doyer ané Foxcroft and Bucksport, and night 
trains rup every pight between ton and 

and Bar Harbor, connecting at Bruns 
for Lewiston, Bath, and by waiting a: 
unction points, for Skowhegan, excepting 
and for Belfast, Dexter, 
ort. excepting Sunday mornings. 
,» BOS ’ WAY 
STATIONS: Leave St. John 6.40 A. M. 
4.00 P. M.; leave Houlton, 9.05 A. M, 
2.10 P. M. via B. & A., 4.30 P.M. via C. 
leave St. Stephen, 7.30 A. M., 4.45 P. 
leave Vanceboro, 10.10 A. M. and 7.30 P. M.; 
leave A. 


wic 





P.M.; “ . M., 1.40, 8. 
P.M.; leave Dover and Foxcroft (via Dexter) 
6.50, 6.55 A.M., 1.10, 4.20 P. M.; leave Belfast, 
leave Skowh » 


oe 


.M., 3.06, 3.50, 11.00 FY 

16 A. M.,’ Sundays only; leave Bath. 
16, 10.55 A. Bi, oop 5. M., 12. 
A. M., Sundays only: | 
ick, 7.40, 11.05 A 


e 
4.25 P. M., and ) . M., 4,10 P. M.; 
TK leyiston (lower) 6.50, 10.10 A. M., 4.00, 
The mid-day express train runs daily, leav 
Sundays from Portland 1.00 P. M., Bruns 
i 2 1 Angues, 3.5 B ae 
ang ¢ . M.. conn ‘or 
and. from Lewiston and Bath, but not for 


and. 
The morning train from A 
noon trains from 


ient hours, for time ef which, as well as time 
of at stations not men at stations a 
ere a posters_ai t 

bl laces, or Time Table Folder wil’ 
yee Ye <Y application to the 





F sliiatian Vie i E Gen'l er 

; » Vice , 
"| Pass. & Ticket Ag’t. 

June 20, 1895. 







































































‘GOES INTO THE HANDS 
OF A RECEIVER. 


Not the Fence but the animal or thin 
that undertakesto go through it. And isn’ 
it a great satisfaction to know thatthe “Re- 
ceiver” is so competent to take care ofand 

rotect all interests and deliver into proper 
Bands when the danger is over? 

The land owner who puts up Page 
should count it, not an expense, but a per- 
manent investment. Like good substantial 
it adds ‘more than it costs to the 
value of his property. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian,Mich. 
Notice of Assignee of His Appointment. 


At Augusta, in the county of Kennebec, and 
take * oe the Aina At day of June, 
The undersigned hereby gives notice of 


fence 





intment_as ee. of the tay | 
Melissa N. Fuller ta, in” said 
Saw of ebec, st aso ees, yee 

been. eglarea en r 
petition, Wy e Court ¢ of lvency for said 
county of Kennebec. 





g THos. LEIGH, Jr., Assignee. 


Discharge of Insolivents. 
cy Raat 


oP isticon: ven’ 
ay an 


r 
~ the 
ttest 
Augusta, Votsa 





A hi 


une 24, 1895. 


«~! of August. 


Stems of General Retvs. 


Police Inspector McLaughlin of New 
York, was last week, sentenced to two 
years and six months in Sing Sing. 

Thursday morning, at Seattle, Wash., 
fire destroyed about $200,000 worth of 
property belonging to the Seattle Consol- 
idated Street Railway Company. 

Kiel & Co.’s livery and boarding sta- 
bles, 3942 Fifth street, Pittsburg, Pa., 
were burned, Friday morning, 40 horses 
being burned to death. 

Johnnie, the six-year‘old son of An- 
drew Kennedy of Middletown, Conn., 
was probably fatally burned Monday 
afternoon. A playmate lighted a match 
and put it down his back. 

The President was obliged to postpone 
his fishing trip at Buzzard’s Bay, Sat- 
urday, to attend to his haying. His 
skipper has this department of Gray 
Gables to look after, and Mr. Cleveland 
superintended the making of hay. 

The local Christian Endeavor organ- 
izations have issued circulars to 35,000 
Christian Endeavorers in Connecticut, 
asking that every possible effort be made 
to defeat at the polls, at the next elec- 
tion day, every senator and representative 
who voted for the poo! bill. 


Only 49 of the 95 candidates who re- 
ported at the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, last Thursday, 
succeeded in passing the mental exami- 
nation. This number may be still fur- 
ther reduced by the physical examination 
now in progress. 

Mrs. Gresham, widow of the late Sec- 
retary of State, and her son, appeared in 
court at Chicago, Monday, with the will 
of the deceased, which was admitted to 
probate. It is a brief, simple document, 
leaving everything to his wife, who is 
the sole Executrix. The estate is worth 
$51,000. 

The biggest cotton mill in America is 
to be built at once in Adams, Mass. The 
mill will employ over 1000 people, will 
have 80,000 spindles, and 2100 looms and 
will cost $1,000,000. It will be 425 feet 
long and 116 feet wide, with an ell, and 
will be five stories high. The enterprise 
is brought to Adams by the Plunkett 
Brothers, and some of the heaviest capi- 
talists in the country are interested in it. 
Warden Sage at Sing Sing, N. Y., is 
preparing to carry out the third sentence 
of death of Dr. Buchanan, the convicted 
wife murderer, who is to be executed 
during the week beginning July 1. The 
death watch was placed over the con- 
demned man, Wednesday night. Bu- 
chanan, during the past few days, has 
shown signs of nervousness and breaking 
down as his doom approaches. There 
seems but little chance now for Buchanan 
to escape the death chair, as his lawyers 
have virtually abandoned his case. 

The north bound flyer of the Missouri, 
Kansas and Texas Railroad was wrecked 
ten miles north of Houston, Texas, Wed- 
nesday night, on a bridge on a branch of 
White Oak Bayou, which ‘had been 
swollen by heavy rains. Engineer Henry 

Garrett, when within 20 yards of the 
bridge, saw it sag, and applied the air 
brakes. The tender, baggage car, 

smoker and two coaches left the track 
and turned over. Five persons were in- 
jured. There were 52 passengers on the 
train and the escape without loss of life 
was miraculous. 

John Frey, a young white man, was 
hanged, Monday morning, by a mob at 

Gretna, La., asuburb of New Orleans. 

Gretna has been suffering for several 

years from the depredations of firebugs, 

and none of the villains have ever been 

captured. _ Frey and the gang were 

caught in the morning. A mob was im- 

mediately organized, and while the men 

were being conveyed to jail Frey was 

secured by the crowd and hanged just 

back of the jail yard. The evidence 

against the others was not conclusive, 

and they were locked up. 

Last week, Tuft’s College, Mass., had 

the best commencement in its history. 

Probably not in many years, if ever, have 

so many graduates of the college assem- 

bled to pay homage to their alma mater 

and renew old association and friend- 

ships. The chief guest of the occasion 

was Gov. Greenhalge, who, with his 

staff; was present throughout the whole 

day, and addressed the gathering at the 

dinner in the afternoon. The graduat- 

ing class numbered 54 members, eight of 

whom are women from the medical de- 

partment, nine receive degrees from the 

divinity school, and 19 from the medical 

department. Among the honorary de- 

grees conferred was that of Master of 

Arts upon Mr, S. H. Powell, who has for 

twenty-five years been the principal of 








P.;| the Orono, Me., high school. 


The steamer Portia of the Red Cross 
line sailed from her wharf in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Saturday afternoon for St. John’s, 


N. F., carrying the members of the 
6 | Greenland scientific expedition, who pro- 
00] pose to communicate with Lieut. R. E. 


Peary and his companions, and to bring 
them home, The rescuing party consists 
of Prof. Rollin D. Salsbury of the Chi- 
cago University. Theodore Le Boutillier 
of Philadelphia, John E. Walsh of Wash- 
ington and Prof. L.gL. Dyche of the Kan- 
sas State University. They expect to 
meet Pearyjand his comrades in Bowdoin 
bay, North Greenland, about the middle 
During the trip they will 
make a study of the geological condition 
of Greenland. Scientific instruments, 
cameras and a full supply of provisions 
for the steamer Kite of the Peary expedi- 
tion are being carried by the Red Cross 


RODOLF’S 


Medical Discovery 


—AND— 


eCREAM EMULSIONS 


POSITIVELY CURE 


Consumption, Scrofula, Cancerous 
Humor, Catarrh, Dyspepsia and 
all Diseases of the Liver, 
Kidneys and Blood. 








NEW 


“FOR SALE BY 


ALL DEALERS IN MEDICINE. 
Price: $1.00 per Bottle 
or 6 Bottles for $5.00. 


Mr. Edward M. Jones, 47 Dewey St., Rox- 
bury, Mass., writes,— ‘My little daughter 
Ola had an attack of tong tis in March 1894, 
which was followed by a large scrofula bunch 
on the side of her neck. Shea a severe 
trouble wip her eyes which the doctors called 

ular lids, They thought she would always 
ve red and inflamed eyes and ady 
. as there was d: 
The bunc 


my 
er of 
con- 


by 
her 


pictit of onee robes the doctors could not 
tC) 

her an saving her to us from disfig- 
urement for life, 


Write the above parties for full particu- 
lars, enclosing stamp for reply, or the 


RODOLF MEDICINE 6O., 


BELFAST, ME. 





steamer. An Esquimaux girl, who has 
been living with Mrs, Peary in Washing- 
ton, accompanies the explorers. Mrs. 
Peary desired to accompany the expedi- 
tion with her 2-year-old daughter, but 
was advised not to doso, and remained 
behind. Itis thought the Portia will be 
back in October. 

Germany’s pride, the keystone of the 
canal at Holtenau, was laid with impos- 
ing ceremonies, Friday. Never did the 
harbor of Kiel present so animated an 
appearance, The warm sun from early 
morning shone upon hundreds of gaily 
decorated vessels and majestic looking 
warships at anchor. The Kaiser went 
to Holtenau early, on board a steam 
launch. Innumerable triumphal arches, 
bearing mottoes and portraits of the 
Emperor, had been erected, and the vil- 
lages and hamlets on the short route 
showed a profusion of flags and bunting. 
At ten o’clock, shouts of “Der Kaiser 
Kommit’”’ arose. The Emperor, whose 
arrival was the signal for deafening 
cheers, was in Admiral’s uniform and 
walked to his place with martial bearing. 
He acknowledged the enthusiastic greet- 
ing smilingly. His Majesty having taken 
a standing position before the dais, Chan- 
cellor Hohenlohe, asked the imperial as- 
sent to commence the proceedings, and 
then read a document relating to the 
ceremony, after which the Kaiser ap- 
proached the stone and after receiving a 
mallet from the Bavarian plenipoten- 
tiary in the Bundesrath, tapped the stone 
thrice. The stone also received blows 
from the royal princes’ present, from the 
members of the Bundesrath, ministers of 
State, and a soore of other State officials. 
The Emperor said: ‘‘Immemory of Em- 
peror William the Great, I christen this 
canal the Kaiser Wilhelm canal.” The 
stone being laid, the Kaiser returned to 
his place at the dais. 


Che Markets. 


REPORT OF WATERTOWN AND BRIGHTON 
LIVE STOCK MARKET. 
(Specially Reported for the Maine Farmer.] 
Live Stock YaArps, June 25, 1895. 
AT BRIGHTON. 














2 3s a é 
Maine Drovers. % 3 3 3 
a. &. 8 

Thing & Carll, 9 
G. Hallowell, 7 . 5 
E. W. Stevens, 11 7 11 
Libby Bros., 9 46 10 80 
P. A. Berry, 38 16 
Johnson & Jones, 5 3 


THE AGGREGATE OF LIVE STOCK AT 
WATERTOWN AND BRIGHTON YARDS. 
Cattle, 3,932; sheep, 13,389; hogs, 18,- 
362; calves, 1,968; horses, 709. 
MAINE STOCK AT MARKET. 
Cattle, 82; sheep, 10; hogs, 
veals, 115; horses, 109. 
CATTLE AND SHEEP EXPORTS FOR OLD 
ENGLAND. 


English market firm on State cattle, 
at 123fc., dressed weight. Shipments, 
3,221 head, and of sheep, 3,088, at 14c. 
per lb. 

HOW WE FOUND THE MARKET. 


Maine dealers bring in beef cattle with 
fear and trembling, not knowing but at 
any time a drop in prices may be expe- 
rienced; but this week the few offered 
were taken with fair life at firm prices 
on all grades. Butchers now want light 
good cattle. Sales at 3@53gc, dressed 
weight; fancy, 6@8c., dressed weight. 
Sheep market well equipped with West- 
ern supplies, with 12,576 head from that 
source, and less than 1000 head from other 
sources. General tone unchanged; good 
flocks taken readily, Sales at 2@5c. on 
sheep, 4@7c. for lambs. 
Moderate run of hogs from the West 
with fair run from New England. Prices 
well sustained with a good export pork 
trade. Western hogs have flunctuated 
somewhat during the week, but closed at 
43,@ic., live weight. 
Dealers of veal calves were fortunate 
in obtaining !4c. advance in price. Sup- 
ply only 1968 head and sales at2'4@6'<c. 
Milech cows, unless previously in- 
spected in the country, will be quaran- 
tined one week before tested. This was 
agreed upon by dealers and inspectors 
last week, It is to do away with inspec- 
tion of cattle here, as it is detrimental to 
the trade. If it is a necessity that they 
should be inspected at all, the country 
seems to be the place for it. Sales at 
$20@48; fancy, $50@70. 
Horse market shows no improvement, 
and some heavy dealers said to be hard 
and prices favorable to the buyer. Com- 
mon horses very dull at $50@90 per 
head; extra grades $100@135; nice for 
drive on heavy draft $140@250. 
One ton of live poultry on the market 
and prices still at 10@11c per Ib. 

SALES OF MAINE STOCK. 
P. A. Berry, 16 calves at 5!sc.; John- 
son & Jones, 3 calves at 5'¢; Libby 
Bros., 80 calves average 120 Ibs., at 5¢c. 
G. Hallowell sold 2 milch cows at $42.50 
each; 5 calves for $30 or 6c. per lb. 
E. W. Stevens 11 calves at $55 or 5c. per 
lb., some were small; 11 hogs of 3090 lbs. 
at 43{c. S. R. Thing sold 2 cattle of 
3380 Ibs. at 514c.; 1 steer of 1140 lbs. at 
4c. ; 2 cattie of 3780 Ibs. at 514c.; 2 do. of 
3120 Ibs. at 4c. W. R. Carll sold 2 cattle 
of 3160 Ibs, at 4c. per Ib. live weight. 


REMARKS, 


What seems to be most wanted now, 
and for the next two months, is fancy 
cuts of beef and other kinds of fresh 
meats. The early express trains out of 
the city for the mountain and beach 
resorts will now be loaded with every 
conceivable sort of nice provisions for 
city boarders, who are used to having 
the best of everything; which being the 
case, it stands butchers in hand to be 
armed and equipped with what they 
know will find sale. Choice sirloins and 
rumps will be in good demand, while 
common grades of meats will be left for 
city disposal, home trade. We shall 
find: that butchers, when at market 
yards, will bid fair prices for good 
cattle, lambs and calves, unless the sup- 
ply is too heavy for the demand. Deal- 
érs will grasp anything, however, that 
will show a lively: front. 


LATE SALES AT BRIGHTON LAST WEDNES- 
' DAY. 

Nearly twice too many milch cows for 
the demand, and as a consequence, about 
one-half were unsold. Some of the best 
grades sold at fair prices, but the gen- 
eral tone quiet. C. W. Cheney sold 3 
choice milch cows at $50@$60; 3 extra 
cows at $40 each; 1 common cow, $35. 
A. A. Pond sold 4 extra cows, $45 each. 
J. S. Henry sold 1 choice cow, $50; 2 
extra cows, $40@$45; 3 common cows 
at $35 each. Libby Bros. sold cows at a 
range of $25@$45; 1 Jersey bull for 
store purposes, at $20. W. W. Hall sold 
1 extra new milch cow, $45. P. F. 
Litchfield sold 2 extra cows, $42.50 each; 
1 very choice milker at $65. A. William- 
son sold 2 choice cows, $50 each. W. F. 
Wallace sold a fair number of cows at 


20; 


Store Pigs—The trade not active, and 
the market prices unchanged—$1.50@ 
$5.00 per head. 


NEW YORK STOCK AND MONEY MARKET. 
New York, June 25. 
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New 4’s reg., Me 
New 4’s coup., 11334 
United States 2’s reg., 97 
Central Pacific 1sts, 103 
Denver & R. G. 1sts, 112% 
Erie 2ds, 66 
Kansas Pacific Consols, 71% 
Oregon Nav. sts, 1124 
Pacific ists, 106 
Northern Pacfic Cons. 5s, 44 








. Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


oval 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 






Baking 
Powder 





BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Boston, June 25, 1895. 

Flour and Meal—Tuesday noon—The 
market for flour is dtlland nominal. We 
quote winter wheat patents at $4 30@4 80; 
winter wheat clears and straights at $4 15 
@4 70; spring wheat patents at $4 25@ 
5 00; Minnesota clears and straights at 
$3 25@4 50. These quotations include 
millers’ and jobbers’ prices. 

Rye flour has been firm at $4 45@5 05 
per bbl. Corn meal is dull at $1:11@ 
113 per bag, and $2 40@2 45 per bar- 
rel, for choice kiln dried. Oat meal in 
fair demand, and quote cut at $4 35@4 80, 
and rolled and ground at $3 95@4 40. 
Graham flour sells all the way from 
$3 05@4 85 per bbl., as to quality. |. 

Grain—The demand ‘was very mod- 
erate for grain to-day, but the market 
was alittle firmer than Monday. Vorn 
on the spot was held at 58c for steamer 
yellow and at 57c for steamer, while to 
arrive shippers were quoting Chicago 
No, 2 yellow at 58@58lgc and No. 3 yel- 
low at 563{@57ec per bush. 

The demand for oats was light, but 
prices were quite firm at 3744@38c per 
bush for clipped, 37c for No. 2 white, 
361¢c for No 3 white and 341sc for No. 2 
mixed. To arrive, clipped oats were 
offered by shippers at 363{@37c and No. 
2 white at 361jc per bush. 

Millfeed—The market is steady. Bran 
is quoted at $16 50 for spring, and $1750@ 
$17 75 for winter. Middlings at $17 50 for 
spring, up to $19 for winter. Winter 
mixed feed is $18 50; ground wheat at 
$21, and red dog flour at $21 per 
ton. Cotton seed meal is $21 50, 

Hay and Straw—Hay is quiet and 
steady. Choice is quoted at $15@16, and 
fair at $13@14 per ton. Common 
ranges from $11 per ton upward. Rye 
straw steady at $14 50@15, and oat straw 
at $8 50 per ton. 

Muttons are pretty firm. Veals are 
fairly sustained: Spring lambs, 10@12 4c; 
fall lambs, 7@10; good to choice eastern, 
7@10%c; fancy Brightons, 8's@l1lc; 
yearlings, 4@8c; muttons, 4'g@8c; choice 
eastern veal, 8@10c; common to good, 5 
@9c; Brightons and fancy, 9@10'¢ce. 

There is still some speculative de- 
mand for butter, with. quotations fairly 
sustained at: Best fresh creamery, small 
lots, 20@20'gc.; Western creamery, ex- 
tra, 18@19c.; first, 15@16c.; imitation 
creamery, 12@l4c.; factory, 9@12c.; 
Northern dairy, 15@1l7c.; Northern 
creamery, 19@20c.; Eastern creamery, 
extra, 18@19c. These prices are for 
round lots. 

Cheese continues quiet: New, 74¢@ 
8ige; old sage, 9@10c; northern full 
creams and twins, 8'44@l10c; jobbing 
lots, 914@101gc; Western choice, 7@9c; 
fair to good, 6@8c. Liverpool is quoted 
at 42s. 

New potatoes are steady at $3@3 50 
for good to choice; fancy, $3 75; fair to 
good, $2 50@3 00; off lots, $1 00@2 00. 
Old potatoes are nominally at 50@75c., 
as to quality. 

Eggs dull and easier: Fresh western, 
12@12'4c; Michigan, 13c; southern, 11@ 
12c; fresh eastern, 13!s@14; fancy fresh 
and nearby, 14@1L5c. 


AUGUSTA CITY MARKET. 


(Corrected weekly for the Maine Farmer.) 

4 WEDNESDAY, June 26. 
APpPLES~—$2.00@$2.25 per bbl. 
Breans—Pea beans $2 00@2 25; Yel- 
low Eyes $2 00@2 25. 





ButrER—Ball butter 15@1l7c. Cream- 
ery 22c. 

CHEESE—Factory and domestic new 
10@12c. 


Cotron SEED MEAL—$1 05@1 10 per 
ewt. 

Eeos—Fresh, 14c, per dozen. 
FLour—St. Louis $4 00@$4 50; Patent 
$4 75@$5 00. 

GrAin—Corn 64c; oats 45c; barley 65c; 
Rye 75c. 

Hay—Loose $9@10; pressed $12@15. 
STRAW—$5 50@36.00 

HipEs AND Skins—Cow hides. 2c, 
dividing on 90 lbs; ox hides, 2}gc; bulls 
and stags, 1'¢c. 

LIME AND CEMENT—Lime $1 10 per 
cask; cement $1 60. 

LARD—Tierce 73,@9c; in tins, 1034@ 
12¢c; pure compound lard, 6@6 ge. 
Meat—Corn 60c; rye 75@s80c. 
SHoRTs—$1 05@$1 10 per hundred. 
Provisions—Clear salt pork, 9%c.; 
beef per side 7@9c; ham 12@14'¢c; fowls, 
12@14c., spring chickens, 20@25c; tur- 
keys, 20c.; veals, 6@7c; round hog, 
6c.; spring lamb, 10@j2c. 

Propuce—Potatoes, 30@40c. per 
bushel; cabbages, 2c. per lb.; beets, 1c. 
per lb.; turnips, 50c. per bush. 


PORTLAND MARKET. 


WEDNESDAY, June 26. 
AppLes—Choice per bbl., $3 00@ 3 50; 
fair to good, $1 75@2 00; evaporated, 
8144@10c. per lb. 

BuTTER—15@17c. for choice family; 
creamery, 18@20c. 

Brans—Pea, $2 20@2 25; Yellow Eyes, 
$2 25@2 30. 

CHEESE—Maine and Vermont Factory, 
914@10c; N. Y. Factory, 9!¢@10c. 

FLour—Superfine, $3 60@$3 85 ; Spring 
X and XX, $4 20@455; Roller Michigan, 
et 475; St. Louis Winter Patents, 
Rat 5 00. 

Fish—Cod, Shore, $4 75@5 25; Scaled 
herring per box, 10@138c; Mackerel, 
shore, $21 00@23 00. 

Grain—Corn, bag lots, 66c; oats, 
43@45c; cotton seed, car lots, 
$21 00; cotton seed, bag lots, $22 00; 
sacked bran, car lots, $18 = 
19 00; sacked bran, bag lots, $19 00@ 
21 00; middlings, car lots, $2000@21 00; 
middlings, bag lots, $20 00@22 00. 

Larp—Per tierce, % Sige per Ib.; 
per tub, 7@814c; pail, 834@9}40.. 

PoraTrors—40@45c per ushel: new, 
per bbl., $4 50@5 00; sweet, $2 5U(ws 50. 

PROVIsIons—Fowl, 15@16c. ; chickens, 
28c,;,, turkeys, 14@17c.; eggs, 14@ 
17c;, extra beef, $9 00@$9 50; pork backs, 
$15 00@15 00; clear, $16 00@16 25; hams, 
11@11}¢c; Covered, 12@12}¢c. 


BANGOR PRODUCE MARKET. 


WEDNESDAY, June 26. 
AppLtEes—Choice strung, 4@5c per 
Ib.; choice sliced, 7@8c. 
Brans—Yellow eyes, $2 15@$2 25 per 
bush.; hand picked pea, $2 2 35. 
ButTTrER—Best, 14@16c per lb.; fair to 
good, 12@13c. 
_ Eees—Fresh laid, 14@16c per doz. 
CuexEsE--Best factory, per Ib., (new) 
10@11c; best dairy, per lb., (new) 10c. 
Provisions—Pork, country clear 10; 
Western, 10c. Chickens, 1 " 
Grain—Oats, prime country, 45c. 
Hay—Best loose, $7 00@9 00. 
Corn—66c; meal, 62c. 
PoTaTOEsS—30@35c per bush. 


Cuicaeo, June 25. 
The cattle market—Receipts, 6 ,000; 
slow and @asy; common to extra steers, 
$3 85@$6, 00; stockers and feeders, 
$2 50@$4 25; cows and bulls at $1 50@ 














$4 25; calves at $3 00@$5 50; Texans 
$2 25@$5 25. ; , 
Hogs—Receipts 16,000; 5c. her; 





heavy packing and shipping lots at $4 65 


@$4 90; common to choice mixed at 
$4 45@$4 75; choice assorted at $455@ 
| $4.65; light at $4 35@84 65; pigs, $3 10 
@$4 40 


lambs; sheep lower; inferior to choice 
at $1 50@$4 00; lambs, $3 75@$6 00. 





ACCIDENTS. 

Mrs. Sarah Littlefield of Farmington 
stepped onto the platform where clothes 
are hung, and in some manner her heel 
caught between the boards, she fell and 
broke her ankle bone. 

Edwin Levy, pressman in the store of 
Rumery Bros., clothiers, of Eastport, 
met with quite a painful accident, one 
day last week. While alighting from a 
carriage at the Camplin stable on Third 
street, he slipped and fell, striking his 
face upon a water pail, cutting it severe- 
ly and rendering him insensible, in 
which state he was found by the pro- 
prietor some half hour later. He is all 
right now. 

R. I. Nickerson of Mercer was injured, 
recently, by agate being thrown upon 
him by his horse. No bones were 
broken. 

Ernest Matthieu, aged about 21, a 
French Canadian, was drowned, Thurs- 
day evening, while bathing off Roscoe 
Island, Livermore Falls. His body was 
recovered Friday morning. 

Peter Baker of Greenfield was killed, 
Thursday, while peeling bark for the 
Hancock tannery, by a tree falling upon 
him. He was 30 years old, and leaves a 
widow and three small children. 

Howard Martin, who is employed in 
the picker room, Abbott’s woolen mill, 
Dexter, had his arm caught in the wool 
picker, which makes 1200 revolutions a 
minute, and had his right hand anda 
portion of his arm torn off. 

Charles Kellar of Stockton Springs 
met with quite an accident, Saturday. 
While harnessing his horse it is sup- 
posed that the animal was stung by a 
bee, as he suddenly sprang to one side, 
and by the movement caused the carriage 
to come in contact with Mr. Kellar, in- 
juring him quite severely in the hip. 

J. D. Parker, Register of Probate 
for Waldo county, was thrown from a 
carriage, Sunday, and badly injured. 

A sad accident happened at Stow on 
Friday. The only son of Frank Wis- 
well was killed. A blind horse hitched 
to a milk wagon ran away; the harness 
broke and let the wagon on to his heels, 
causing him to run away, and he ran 
over the boy, killing him instantly. 


LATEST HORSE NOTES. 


Monday’s Races at Waterville. 
2.28 CLASS, PACE AND TROT—PURSE $150. 





Barber Boy, b h, by Brown Rolfe.... 1 1 1 
Griftin, Jr., bh, by Griftin.......... 23 2 
Phileas, b h, De FEOMOGE. 2 .ccocece 32383 


Time—2.37, 2.31, 2.31. 
2.40 CLASS, PACE AND TROT—PURSE $100. 


es Fy OE, Br Bein oo ck. ccnccese . 24 
Longway, b h, by Broadway......... 2 2 2 
ee RP rae ree 33 3 
Miss Pickering, b m, by Pickering... 4 4 4 


Time—2.39, 2.40, 2.43. 
2.50 CLASS, TROT AND PACE—PURSE $100. 


NE PET ares a 
CL inv ien ced seb canoe 1t+23 2 

SMO BE, D GBs ccc cccccssosccs 43333 

eae gr 5 dr 


Time—2.46, 2.45, 2.40, 2.43, 2.40. 
—Col. Morrill of Pittsfield has pur- 
chased the fast trotter Ansel W. of Hon. 
A. R. Buck of Orland, and it will be seen 
in races through Central and Western 
Maine. 

—Mr. A. J. Libby, Gardiner, has pur- 
chased the horse John H., which has 
been in the hands of J. L. Ellingwood of 
Bangor. 

—Entries for the opening races at 
Rigby close next Tuesday, and the large 
purses offered should call out the horses 
in numbers, 

—From July 16 to the close of the 
season the weeks will be well occupied, 
and Maine horses have a greater oppor- 
tunity than ever before. 





A Duel with Dynamite. 

One of the most desperate duels that 
ever occurred was fought, Wednesday, 
at the Rico-Aspen mine, Rico, Cal., be- 
tween the forces of that company and 
the men of the Enterprise, who own the 
adjoining property. There has not been 
the best of feeling between the two 
forces since a former encounter three 
years ago, when several were killed and 
a number wounded, 

Both mines, on Wednesday, had forces 
in their tunnels, when a blast broke 
through the intervening wall and the 
rivals were face to face. Like furies 
they sprang at one another, and began 
the fight with drills, hammers and 
shovels. «In the confined space they 
found they could not do effective work 
with such clumsy instruments, and be- 
yond a few heads broken there was no 
possibility of harm. 

This did not suit the miners, who felt 
as deeply of the feeling as their em- 
ployers. The foremen resorted to an 
old trick, which had given them the vic- 
tory once before. The men were ordered 
back on both sides. 

Then with the natural weapon of the 
miner they began a duel to the death 
that threatened to blow up the mine and 
entomb the combatants in the débris. 
From shelter the men fired dynamite 
cartridges into the ranks of the opposing 
forces wherever a head or limb was ex- 
posed. The volleys were rapid and fear- 
ful *« their detonation, hurling vast 
masses cf rock from the roof and sides 
of the mine, 

Two men of the Rico-Aspen were 
seriously injured. One is said to have 
had his shoulder blown off, and the 
other was retired with blindness and 
several dislocations, 

After the fight had raged for an hour, 
the superintendents on the surface got 
wind of the fight, hastily armed some of 
their reliable men with rifles, and went 
to the place. Their rifles served to make 
peace between the belligerents, and the 
rivals were driven to the surface, leaving 
guards at the disputed point. 





Tourist (in New England village)—So 
that’s the oldest inhabitant? One hun- 
dred and four years old! No wonder 
you're proud of him. 

Native—I dunno; he hain’t done 
nothin’ in this here place ‘cept grow 
old, an’ it’s took him a sight o’ time to 
do that! 





‘‘In Boston the other night, the Pine 
Tree State Club celebrated the heroes 
and the heroines of Maine,’’ wrote the 


reporter. He was horrified the next 
morning to read inthe paper, “celebra- 
ted the shad’s roes and herrings of 
Maine.” 





The cheese factory at St. Albans is 
making some 1500 pounds of milk into 
cheese each day, while the creamery in 
the same town is making about 1800 
pounds of gilt-edged butter each week. 

HOOD’S PILLS cure Liver Ills, 

Biliousness, Indigestion, 








Sheep—Receipts, 15,000; steady for|® 


Married. 


In this city, June 22, By Rev. C. A. Hayden 
George A. Webber of Phillips, to Miss Ade- 
laide L. Wagner of Augusta. 

Iu Albion, June 16, Milton Chalmers to 
Mrs. Mina N. Gerald, both of Albion. 

In Auburn, June 15, Millard G. Libby of 
Auburn, to Miss Clymena J. Gordon of Mt. 
Vernon. 

In Bradley, June 15, Owen W. Stuart to 
Miss Paulime P. Livermore. 

In Biddeford, June 18, Hugh W. Haswell to 
Miss Catherine F. Finnell; June 17, m. 
Roussin to Miss Marie A. Cordeau. 

In Baucksport, June 9, James D. Powers to 
Miss May F. Butier, both of Prospect. 

In Belfast, June 15, Edward C. Payson to 
Miss Nettie V. Hartshorn, both of Waldo. 

In Bangor, June 19, Harry E. Taylor to Miss 
Lillian S. Norwood; June 19, George R. Lead- 
better to Miss Carrie E. Leonard, all of Ban- 


or. 
In Brunswick, June 24, Dr. F. N. Whittier, 
Director of the Sargent_gymnasium at Bow- 
doin College, to Miss Skolfield, daughter of 
the late Capt. Alfred Skolfield. 

In Carratunk, June 15, Oscar H. Clark to 
Miss Olive F. Adams, both of Carratunk. 

In Dover, June 18, Alfred D. Ham of Au- 

usta, to Miss Alice A., daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. D. F. Ayer of Dover. 

In peering June 19, Peter A. Feeney to 
Miss Sarah M. Meader, both of Deering. 

In Debois, June 13, Charles Turner of Ever- 
ett, Mass., to Miss Nettie Mills. 

In Dixtield, June 15, Charles A. Allen to 
Miss Edith E. Stillman. 

In Ellsworth June 12, Llewellyn W,. Hig- 
gins to Miss Ethel B. Southard, both of Ells- 


worth. 

In Ellsworth Falls, June 15, Frank H. Has- 
lam of Ellsworth Falls, to Miss Carrie B. Ha- 
vey of Sullivan. 

In East Vassalboro, June 20, Daniel A. 
Hescock of Augusta, to Miss Caroline L. 
Chapman of Vassalboro. 

In Franklin, June 15, Wilfred H. Gordon of 
Franklin, to Miss Gertrude Leighton of Steu- 


n. 

In Gorham, June 10, Joseph A. Breney of 
Auburn, to Miss Melvina Varney of Lewiston. 

In Harrison, June 9, Wilson Walker of Nor 
way, to Miss Eva Carsley of Harrison. 

In Jefferson, June 10, Charles W. Besse to 
Miss Amy F. Avery; June 12, Henry A. 
Pitcher to Miss Annie C. Meserve, all of 
Jefferson. 

In Mt. Vernon, June 12, Fred _W. Thomas 
of Mt. Vernon, to Miss Abbie W. Soule of 
Readtield. 

In Monson, June 15, Eugene W. Mountain 
to Miss Clara M. Goodwin; Clinton P. Samp- 
son of Monson, to Miss Louise F. Davis of 
Elliotsville. 

In North Palermo, June 8, Jacob E. Allen 
of Sedgwick, to Miss Sarah J. Hutchins of 
Freedom. 

In Portland, June 15, Henry E. Gilley of 
Deer Isle, to Miss Ethel L. Haskell], eldest 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Lyman P. Haskell ; 
June 18, Horace Woodbury Shaylor, Jr., of 
Albany, N. Y., to Miss Rosetta Louise Hen 
derson of Portland; June 10, Joseph G. 
Stevens to Miss Flavilla E. Austin, both of 
Portland; June 16, William H. Gray of East 
Deering, to Catherine McGinty of Portland. 

In Richmond, June 19, Frank E. Corey of 
Boston, to Miss Nellie C. Marble. 

In South Waldoboro, June 3, John T. Hall 
of Alfred, to Mrs. R. E. Stoddard of New 
York city. | 

In Sedgwick, June 13, Willis M. White to 
Miss Ella C. Byard, both of Sedgwick. 

In Springvale, June 12, Willis H. Folsom to 
Miss Laura I. Goodwin, both of Springvale. 

In Searsmont, June 8, Edward Sheldon to 
Miss Alice L. Brown, both of_ Morrill; June 
15, Harrison B. Toothaker to Miss Abbie E. 
Lassell, both of Searsmont; June 15, Byron 
E. Harriman of Appleton, to Miss Ida M. 
Prescott of Montville. 

In Stetson, June 16, Burt_N. Flint _to Miss 
Emily H. Powers, both of Stetson; June 16, 
Ervin W. Melvin of Exeter, to Miss Lillie T. 
Pease of Stetson. 

In Steuben, June 15, Nathan C. Smith to 
Miss Rosa Whaling, both of Steuben. 

_In Waterville, June 19, by Rev. Mr. Valen- 
tine, Wm. H. Fogg of Ashmont, Mass., for- 
merly of Augusta, to Miss Clara Merrill of 
Augusta; June 22, J. P. Geroux_ of Water- 
ville, to Miss Maud B. Munsey of Oakland. 
In Welchville, June 6, George Paine of 
Bridgton, to Miss Daisy Herrick of Welch- 
ville. 

In Westboro, Mass., June 16, Arthur Dana 
to Miss M. Ella Given, both of Gardiner, Me. 
In West Alna, June 12, Lincoln Houdlett of 
Pittston, to Miss Carrie B. Lowell of Alna. 














Died 
eo. 
In this city, June 23, at the residence of her 
son, William Jenkins, No. 88 Green street, 
Mrs. Mary Billington Jenkins, aged 82 years. 
In Auburn, June 9, Miss Evelyn Wheelock, 
formerly of Winthrop, aged 69 years. 

In Brewer, June 21, Pearl May, daughter of 
Adelbert M. and Mary E., Gray, aged 12 years, 
10 months. 

In Biddeford, June 17, Jeremiah Golds- 
brough, aged 76 years; June 17, Mrs. Emma 
O. Leavitt, aged 19 years. 

In Belmont, June 13, Harriet Hall, aged 79 
years, 8 months. 

In Bucksport, June 12, Mrs. Abigail, wife of 
Rev. B. Fogg, aged 79 years, 5 months. 

In Bowery Beach, Cape Elizabeth, June 21, 
Albion K. P. Staples, aged 71 years, 7 months. 

In Bangor, June 21, William Wallace, aged 
77 years, 1 month; June 20, Frederick 
Adams, aged 66 years, 3 months; June 20, 
William A. Clark, aged 63 years, 5 months; 
June 20, Susie J. Vague, aged 24 years, 7 
months; June 18, Clarence J. Parker, aged 39 
years; June 18, Mrs. Margaret, wife of William 
H. Doyle, aged 60 years, tormerly of Glenburn ; 
June 19, Robert A. Powers; June 16, Alice 
May Annis, aged 14 years; June 16, Wm. 
Erickson, aged 36 years, 2 months: June 15, 
George F. Sanders, aged 42 years, 2 months; 
June 15, Patrick H., son of Patrick J. and 
Amelia Ford, aged 5 years, 4 months; June 
15. Miss B. W. Hogan. 

In Centre Lincolnville, June 
Wiggin, aged 19 years, 5 months. 
In Cape Elizabeth, June 15, 
Louisa, wife of Alex. T. Anderson, aged 
years, 9 months. 

In Deering, June 19, Mrs. Hannah H., wife 
of J. B. Mariner. 

In Deer Isle, June 8, Miss Caddy Bray, aged 
32 years. 

Drowned in Rockport harbor, June 12, Capt. 
William J. Robbins of Addison, master of 
schooner New Packet. 

In Eastport, June 15, Mrs. Sarah Boop, 
aged 84 years; June 13, Mrs. Abbie P. Buck- 
nam, wife of the late John Bucknam, aged 84 
years, 10 months. 

In Eddington, June 11, Mrs. Hannah C. 
McMahon, aged 88 years, 1 month. 
In Eden, June 10, Mrs. Olive Ann Hadley, 


aged 60 years, 8 months. 
> i Mrs. 








16, Eva J 
Mrs. Clara 
46 


In East Machiag}June 10, Lydia, 
widow of Peter Hanscom, aged 68 years; 
June 16, James Hanscom, aged 90 years. 
In Franklin, June 15, Janie Clark, aged 6 
years, 8 months. we 
In Falmouth, June 15, Mrs. Elizabeth J. 
Hobbs, aged 75 years. 
In Freedom, June 12, Mary A. Sylvester, 
daughter of the late Amos and Polly Sylves- 
ter, aged 83 years, 5 months. i 
In Gardiner, June 18, Mrs. Prudence Fisher 
Baldwin, aged 83 years; June 20, Mrs, Jennie 
B., wife of A. H. Gage, aged 99 years. 
In Houlton, June 3, Amos P. Cook, aged 76 
years; June 5, Mrs. H. T. Collins, aged 67 
years; June 13, infant son of Mr. and Mrs. 
G, E. Wilkins, aged 4 months. | ; 
In Hodgdon, June 9, Mrs. Emily H., wife of 
Henry Jones, aged 60 years, 2 months. 
In Kennebunkport, June 14, James Cam- 
eron, aged 80 years; June 17, by drowning, 
W. Frank Huff, adopted son of Albert G. 
Huff, aged 20 years, 3 months. 
In_ Liberty, June 13, Samuel 
aged 72 years, 4 months. 
n Lewiston, June 15, Richard Booth, aged 
66 years, 10 months. 
In Milo, June 19, Rey. Samuel T. Page, 
aged 59 years. 
n Mt. Vernon, June 19, John P. Dolloff, 
aged 66 years. ? & 
In North Jay, June 12, Mrs. Catherine Kil- 
gore, aged 33 years; June 18, Alvin Richard- 
son, aged 84 years. 

In Otisfield, June 8, Ira Crooker, aged 79. 

In Orland, June 16, Ozias Harriman, aged 
69 years, 6 months; June 12, Mrs. Elizabeth 
D, Grindle, aged 68 years, 6 months. 

In Pittsfield, June 12, Martin V. B. Stevens, 

ed 63 Arete: Z 

n Phillips, June 14, Ephraim Staples, aged 
67 years. ving 

In Portland, June 17, William E., only son 
of Bridget and the late Charles Mullin, aged 
23 years, 11 months; June 17, Neil McNealus; 
June 16, Faustino J., son of Faustino and 
Mary E. Dalavina, aged 21 years; June 18, 
Joseph H. Stickney. aged 70 years, 10 months ; 
June 16, Mrs. Edith Blair, wife of Walter Hill 
Bailey, aged 29 years; June 20, Charles W., 
youngest son of the late Thomas and Mary 
Deerte . aged 32 years; June 21, Herbert A., 

Ee late John R. 


Knowlton, 


and the Saw- 


5 months. 
In Randolph, June 18, Mrs. Lydia S. Clarke, 
ed 73 years. : : 

n South Portland, June 19, Staples, infant 
son of Reuben and Alice M. Higgins, aged 29 

ays. 
in Skowhegan, June 15, William G. Trask, 
ed 73 years. My 
on Troy, June 13. Mrs. Myra, wife of E. H. 
rcelon, aged 45 years. "ee 

n Trenton, June 14, Miss Lizzie 8. Haynes, 

ed 59 years, 6 months. ‘ : 

n Thompson, Conn., June 15, Miss Eliza- 
beth Dunlap Dunning, daughter of the late 
Robert D. Dunning of Brunswick, Me., aged 
91 years. 7 

In Wilton, June 14, James M. Hiscock, aged 
68 years, 2 months. 
a V i June 2, Martin Van Buren 

ins, years. ‘ 

In West’ Gardiner, June 20, Everett An- 
drews, aged 74 years. 


A. Hayden of South Robbinston seems 
to be doing a large and successful busi- 
ness in the poultry line, as usual. This 
year he has 2300 hens and chickens, all 
Plymouth Rock breed. They run at 
large. Each brood has a kerosene bar- 
rel for a shelter, which is a good disin- 








FIRES IN MAINE. 


A great pile of birch for 5 
was burned, Tuesday night, 
Flander’s Siding, near Foxcro 


was set on fire by a spark fror 
gine. Loss $10,000; insurance 

Twilight Hall at South Eliot 
sumed by fire last week. The 
was erected last spring. 


Norridgewock, was destroye: 
Thursday morning. The fire w 
by a defective chimney. Lo 
partly insured. 

Fire broke out about 2 o’clo 
Thursday, in Lander & pB; 
block on Union 
fore being brought under co 
building was burned to the gy 
gether with a barn owned 
Bailey, standing in the rear. 
furniture store 
fronting on South street, May: 
and Lander’s store, occupied | 
ton, were seriously damaged. 
of Mayo’s block was burned of 
third story, occupied as an arm: 
Douty Guards, M. V. G., « 
cleaned out. The second story, 
by the Observer Publishing 


dry goods store. The Lande: 
way block was occupied by Fr 
and C. M. Hoxie, sporting go 
idermist and bicycles, and the 
Express Office. Merchandise 
moved from all the stores wit 
injury. George G. Downing’s 
took fire, but was saved with sli 
age. 
partially burned. F. E. Baik 
facturer of Bailey’s famous fis! 
loses his entire stock. 
mated at $20,000, a large part 
is covered by insurance. 

Fire at noon, Thursday, at k 


Frank Connor, only the horse 
being saved. Loss $500; no i: 
It is supposed to have been ca 
freight train. 

Joseph Coffin, George F. Bry 
day night, together with most o 
tents. 
ly escaped from the burning 


H. G. Brown & Son’s factory 
Paris took fire at8.15 A. 
and had it not been for the fire 
the boiler room would have be« 
ly consumed. As it was, hal 
mill was burned to a charcoal. 


of Mechanic Falis village. Th 
floor is occupied by A. T. P 
grocery store, while the upper 
occupied as a tenement by Mr. 


age. About midnight another f 
out in the dwelling house of E. 


ing house alone, and had 

ing some cooking through the 
The men barely escaped. A lit 
ture was saved, but the house 
sumed, There was an 
$12,00 on the house, and $30 
furniture. 





MAINE RELIGIOUS NEW 
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at Farmington Falls. 
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A Story of Sleeves. 
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the entire seat, all women and 
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The acreage of corn 

unusually large, and 1 
most without exception 
which applies to Maine 
—— 


The Rural New-Yor 
that “crimson clover is 
1008 of the coul 


all sect 
Any one coule 


thrive.” 
The Rose Number 0 
dentin with 
supple 
the unsurpassable Jur 
of it should ha 


for June, 
ment, is a dais) 


growel ; 
lished from Rhinelande! 
24 numbers for $1.00, 
An absorbing thing 
tural press the past 
stock disease, and how 
We suggest a more Imp 
would be how to pro 
ease—the care, treatm 
ment of stock with a vi 


presence. As health is 
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est study. Stable and 

and sunshine, exercise, 
is room all along the 
knowledge and better p 
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We took a trip out ar 
last week, to see how 
doing their work, and a 
vations on the general : 
farms in the region pas 
the care and attention 
surroundings. This ti 
Eastern Somerset count 
stock farming counties 
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ly and very properly, 
industry will drop into 
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the special fittings for 
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and sunshine have done 
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clover and honeysuckle 
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